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Manceron, Claude Brief Spring 
Putnam. Feb. 24, 1958. 452p. $4.95. 

The author states was inspired Gone With the 
Wind. When the German armies were the out- 
were survive would try write book the 
history France which would deal with her period 
trial Gone With the Wind had with America’s.” 


Brief Spring like mural—the whole France 
for background, and Napoleon’s “hundred days” 
the theme, with the lives hundreds men crossing 
and recrossing each other. And the end, each man 
his own answers the shadow the Little 
oral. The resemblance Margaret Mitchell’s 
here, but this carbon copy with French 
book tremendous scope, living char- 
acters and fine writing. 


Paul Toussaint the eighteen-year-old son ardent 
Jacobin and and his father, with two 
friends, Jean Portejoie, who had stormed the Bastille, 
and Jacques d’Avremont, aristocrat who has joined 
the People, leave Paris the first March, 1815. 
They plan the south, gathering compatriots 
who with them are hoping for the Emperor’s return. 
They are Pont-sur-Yonne when word comes that 
Napoleon has escaped from Elba, and advancing 
triumph. Surrendering the town him proof 
their loyalty, they return Paris, hopes that this 
time Napoleon will establish true republic. 


the meantime, Paul has met and fallen love with 
Marjolaine, beautiful daughter aristocrat. her 
love for him, she joins the revolutionary forces and the 
two them elude both her family and the police 
their desire married. After Father Antonio, 
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398 Manceron Wellman 


sympathizer with the insurgents, refuses marry them 
because their youth and the pursuit the police, 
Abbé Gregoire, bishop who helped found the 
Republic, joins them matrimony, and their happiness 
complete, though short-lived. 

Marjolaine goes Anjou, with plan enlist her 
aristocratic family’s unwitting aid for the revolution- 
aries. Paul follows with Jacques, and the courage 
the former with the cleverness the latter combine 
bring success the plan. Jacques, gambler with 
death, loses his life. 

After their return Paris, where his father writing 
and printing Jacobin papers, Paul joins Napoleon’s 
army, the price must pay have their marriage 
recognized the government. The last chapter the 
book series letters Marjolaine from the front. 
The final one written the flush past victories, 
just before “that village with the Flemish name— 
Waterloo.” 

the characters that that story comes alive. These 
people are real; their loves, desires and fears are real 
they. Manceron has not condemned all royalists 
nor glorified all revolutionaries. There are good men 
and bad both sides; all courage and all cowardice 
are not the property either side. The Emperor 
pictured man many faults. Paul’s father, and 
men like him, hope only for better life for France 
than under either king directorate. The Corsican’s 
personality and the intense loyalty his men 
rallying point for all who hope for new France. 


The personal reasons for rallying behind the Emperor 
are different the men themselves. Pierre Tous- 
saint dedicated Jacobin, Jacques d’Avremont frus- 
trated aristocrat. Paul has been brought ideas 
revolution; Marjolaine loves Napoleon because she loves 
Paul. The royalists rally just loyally, their focal 
point the king and the old order. Marjolaine’s cousin, 
Ludovic Houtiéres, shows bravery equal that 
any Bonapartist, and her aunt Felicité proves 
valiant, though talkative, supporter the Bourbons. 
The only thoroughly unpleasant person the book 
Commissioner Police Limodin, whose dark shadow 
falls across the path the young lovers. 

Manceron has drawn with clear, sharp lines dozens 
characters. balances the revolutionaries and the 
royalists, the dedicated idealists and the opportunsts. 
The book not only well-written account thril- 
ling moment French history, but also love 
story, handled with delicacy and reserve. 

Brief Spring can recommended highly all 
adult readers, and mature younger readers. 


Mary O’C. Moriarty, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Wellman, Paul Ride the Red Earth 
Doubleday. Feb. 20, 1958. 448p. $3.95. 

“To ride the red earth, smitten the sun,” was the 
doom Luis St. Denis, when refused marry the 
daughter the Governor Louisiana. course, 
she was delectable morsel that any man might desire, 
but was marriage convenience, she could 
return France married woman, and have more 


freedom entertain the owner Louisiana, 
. 
who had chosen her for his mistress! 


The red earth was Texas 1714 which lay 
Louisiana, the French stronghold, and 
Mexico, where the Spaniards were firmly entrenched 
and Luis was ordered set outpost and Stay 
prevent any Spanish efforts colonize the land 
tween. This was just one series misfortunes 
which befell St. Denis, result his physique, good 
looks, and his own desire explore the opposite 


Wellman, has again taken little known incident 
short interval history and added liberal splash 
human behavior, portray living picture Mobile 
and Mexico the early Eighteenth Century. Against 
the backdrops French settlement, striving 
the Parisian manner, and the Spanish stronghold 
conquered Mexico, where grandee and mestizo alike 
lived dread the Inquisition, the characters the 
novel, surge constant emotion. Struggles for wealth, 
position and power, cause continuous warfare between 
men, and women are not the least pawns used the 
Truly, the reader lives through each page, 
whether description the “land emptiness,” 
the mountainous passes New Spain, the filth and the 
grandeur Mexico City, the political conniving 
Cadillac and Bienville, the rioting hungry women, 
the despotism and inhumanity the Inquisition. The 
author has given story that not only read and 
enjoy, but through his choice words and manner 
telling, enables feel the emotions the players 
his historical drama. 


Luis St. Denis, guest the Inquisition, 
ground prison cell, reflects his past. 
“Woman subtler element than gold, more closely 
guarded, more dangerously sought. 
carries the fateful seeds mighty good, ill; case, 
seems, always ill.” 
Down from Canada, where his patron and model, 
ville, the eldest the Bienvilles had died, St. Denis 
quickly makes enemies the entourage Cadillac, 
sides with Bienville, the 
posed governor, younger brother Iberville, but 
moved his own desire acquire riches through 
concession trade with the Indians. 
ing obtain this concession through the intercession 


Down the Red River, the home the Neches, where 
saves them from the Comanches and earns their 
gratitude and friendship, travels Luis, then into 
New Spain with the Neches leaders, seek the return 
Spanish missionary. Once again woman, Dolores, 
causes his downfall, makes bitter enemy the 
head the province, who wanted Dolores his bride. 
Luis sent prisoner Mexico City face the 
Inquisition and encounters Santa Hermandad the 


And each her being 


the new Governor. 


However, 


vouched for old friend from Spain and 
seems the road achieve his ends, when again 
accepts the challenge feels toward “Dona Joya, 


woman any man might covet.” Luis wins the favors 


Dona Joya; but his ill-fortune continues. The fame 
won subduing riot, calls him the attention 
the Inquisition again and Luis undergoes the Water 
survives and his cell reflects— 
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“Where man’s cunning ends, woman’s cunning only begins, 
and man who would master woman, must first master 
himself.” 
change kings, change Mexican rulers, faithful 
Dolores, and miracle, bring change the life 
Luis St. Denis. The end the story hoped for, but 
unexpected. 
Paul Wellman has recounted history vivid, liv- 
ing novel that should please everyone. Because his 
frank treatment the morals the time, the book can 
only recommended adults. 
John Cullen, A.B., LL.B., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Buechner, Frederick The Return Ansel Gibbs 
Knopf. Feb. 17, 1958. 308p. $3.75. 
Ansel Gibbs wealthy, cultivated, socially prominent 
lawyer who has been two year retirement period 
from his career government service. has just 
been nominated member the President’s Cabinet, 
presumably Secretary State. his way 
Washington from his ranch Montana, stops 
New York where his unmarried daughter his 
closest associates live. Ann, Gibbs’ daughter, love 
with Robin Tripp, popular television personality 
sort Godfrey-Wallace) and the son Gibbs’ former 
business associate. Robin Tripp persuades Gibbs 
appear his television program debate with Sena- 
tor Edward Farwell, far-to-the-right reactionary, who 
has been Gibbs’ most consistent political critic. During 
the program Farwell appeals the standard feelings 
family and patriotism, and his shallow political emo- 
tionalism disturbingly revealed; however, contrast 
Gibbs’ despair and his cold, impersonal ideas, Far- 
well appears much more desirable individual. 
Near the end the debate Gibbs, who regards himself 
“civilization,” asserts: “For the civilized man there 
aren’t apt any absolute principles holy causes. 
That’s what makes civilized life possible. may not 
heroes, but and large we’re also not villains— 
either collectively taken one one. Tolerant. 
Ambivalent. Call what you will.” infuriation 
Senator Farwell retorts: call you the worst kind 
cynic. You don’t quite believe what you stand for, 
and you don’t quite disbelieve what you’re op- 
posed to.” 
After much thought about what has said the 
program and after episode losing his temper after 
again seeing Tripp, Ansel Gibbs comes realize that 
has always lacked common humanity and, accord- 
ingly, decides refuse the President’s nomination. 
Tripp, Gibbs’ daughter, and two other friends, Henry 
Kuykendall, minister, and Porter Hoye, lawyer 
associate, attempt convince Gibbs 
mind. Again Gibbs and Tripp have altercation, and 
Gibbs suddenly realizes that must leave his world 
shadows; must involve himself humanity; 
accept his responsibilites; must join rather than 
esert. 
Mr. Buechner has mannered style characterized 
serpentine sentences which rarely reveal 
character, but which evoke dream-like atmosphere 
that gives aura preciousness and refinement 
the whole story. The sinuous sentences summon bril- 
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liant images the weather outside windows and the 
décor and shades light within rooms. The reader 
frequently finds himself lingering and savoring the at- 
mosphere, which often delicious the mind and 
the senses. doing, the reader also realizes that the 
story lacks energy and real narrative action. Yet one 
really does not mind these deficiences too much be- 
cause the mood compelling and one tends make 
real-life identifications. When you come know Ansel 
Gibbs you will probably, some ways, think Dean 
Acheson. One thinks Dean Acheson’s recent writ- 
ing the exhilaration possible government service 
career and his comment about the return 
private life leaving one feeling “flat and empty.” Then, 
too, when the reader ponders the defects men who 
have held the position Secretary State—and these 
defects are independent political affiliations—he finds 
greater interest men like Farwell and, especially, 
Gibbs and weighs and pictures their careers and beholds 
combinations factors which render our statesmen and 
politicians prone faults. 

Tripp describing his interview television program, 
remarks that “there something about the whole 
business here that’s like sort queer the 
light strong that you see more than eyes were ever 
meant to.” Much the same thing may said this 
novel, and say this praise indeed. 


Paul Doyle, 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Wyndham, John The Midwich Cuckoos 
Ballantine Books. Feb. 19,1958. 247p. $3.50. 


The rural town Midwich was notoriously place 
where nothing happened and fact nothing had, since 
William the Conqueror stepped England’s shore. 
But the night September 26th, precisely 10:17, 
the telephone wires went dead, the inhabitants, human 
and animal, fell into instant and deep slumber, and 
one was able enter leave the town until late 
the next day. Whoever, man beast, tried pierce 
the invisible and mysterious barrier that encircled Mid- 
wich, fell his tracks fast asleep. Aerial reconnais- 
sance revealed shadowy oval-shaped saucer parked 
the middle the village green. the lifting 
the impalpable barrier, when the town awoke un- 
harmed but without memory what had occurred, 
and the constabulary rushed for needless rescue, 
the mysterious object had vanished without trace. 
the towns-people rubbed their eyes, flipped page 
the calendar, and promptly forgot about the uncanny 
incident. intelligence, however, the per- 
son Colonel Bernard Westcott, did not forget; 
also prevented any newsleak about the “Day out.” 


Some weeks uneventful tranquillity before 
becomes painfully clear that every woman child- 
bearing age Midwich inexplicably pregnant. The 
village Vicar, Mr. Leebody, Dr. Willers, Gordon Zella- 
by, writer, agnostic, and philosopher, Anthea, his cur- 
rent spouse, together with the other leading citizens, 
rally meet the crisis and avert panic with typical 
British calmness and pluck. The village carries 
nobly until due time the offspring this strange 
pregnancy are ushered into the world apparently nor- 
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mal all respects except for the strangely golden color 
their eyes. 


Only slowly does the truth come home that they are 
slightly, but omniously different. Bernard Zellaby, with 
his gift for the felicitous phrase, finally pins upon them 
the name the cuckoo children. For, the cuckoo 
strange bird that leaves its eggs hatched and 
reared the nest another species; and its offspring 
betray anti-social tendency dispossess both its 
hosts and their young. 

Bit bit the strangeness the cuckoo children ap- 
pears. infants arms, they dominate their 
mothers’ wills. Zellaby satisfies himself series 
experiments that all the boy babies have but single 
conscious personality, and similarly all the girls. What 
one boy learns, the others know; and with the girls. 
They live apart and are educated apart: always bar- 
rier remains between them and their 
mature mind the age nine, they show the dan- 
gerous power they wield over the will human be- 
ings, when one their number accidentally struck 
automobile and they force the driver instant 
death. Terror swiftly mounts. How the situation 
met best left the reader’s curiosity. 

This intriguing novel, well off the beaten path. 
John Wyndham right when says, believe 
there are plenty people the world who like imagi- 
projections honestly carried out, but who get 
bored death scientific exhibitionism,” the book 
should have many satisfied reader. The author has 
attempted bold feat imagination which carries 
off splendid style. Bizarre the original conception 
may be, gives ring plausibility and atmos- 
phere mounting tension, the plot unfolds step 
step amid the idyllic surroundings rustic Midwich. 
Neatly and cleanly written from cover cover, this 
story you will find hard drop, though not for 
bedtime reading for those prone nightmares. 


Edward Jacklin, 
Georgetown University, 


Washington, 


Seton, Anya The Winthrop Woman 
Houghton, Mifflin. Feb. 25,1958. 586p. $4.95. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—March) 


When Sir Walter Scott sent his first Waverly novel 
the publishers, must have had the distinct realiza- 
tion that was pioneering new form, historical 
novel, original research aside. Miss Seton, doubt, 
had access voluminous material, both here and 
the British Museum, for her “Winthrop Woman.” 
Somehow other, she never succeeds giving 
real person; she always tells about one, Elizabeth Fones, 
niece John Winthrop, first governor Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, rival the Plymouth Pilgrims 
under Governor Brewster. She made mistake 
going New England. Her wayward, irresponsible 
husband, Harry, had gone before her and drowned 
Salem Harbor. had ween Winthrop’s son and 
had married Elizabeth, his cousin; Elizabeth was 
both Governor Winthrop’s niece and daughter-in-law 
1631, fact was his son’s widow. Her faithful 


suitor had been young John, but she had married 


Seton Birmingham 


Harry the scapegrace under force unfortunate 
cumstances. During the course this story about her 
she marries two more: weakling named Robert Peake 
selected her uncle; and, finally, Will Hallett, more 
her liking, strong forceful character who was more 
her match wit and physical prowess. 

She moves from Watertown, accused witchcraft 
after defending Ann Hutchinson, the more fertile 
fields freedom Connecticut; and finally dies 
Nieuw Amsterdam, protected the 
minded Dutch whose spirit still can found the 
Hudson River “patroons.” Elizabeth strong woman, 
Miss Seton makes excuse for the vulgarities the 
seventeenth century. between Charles and his 
more Catholic son, Charles II, had come Oliver 
well, whose administration all previous Christian 
practices were abolished for some twenty years 
England. Meanwhile, intolerance and bigotry were 
brewing New England and being counter-balanced 
William Penn and Lord Calvert Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Such novels The Winthrop Woman 
give some indication the transported hypocrisy 
ing across the Atlantic Elizabeth’s day. 
able narrative, full flushed with adventure. should 
interest some readers enlightening the history 
those days. this only were its effect would 
have justified the labor its writing. 


Franklin Dunham, 
Washington, 


Birmingham, Stephen Young Mr. Keefe 
Little, Brown. Feb. 369p. $3.95. 

Young Mr. Keefe twenty-four years old, works for 
public relations firm Sacramento, California, and 
separated from his wife after six months marriage. 
His closest friends California are Blazer and Claire 
Gates. They had all grown together 
cut. Jim Keefe had roomed with Blazer prep school 
and college, and they both knew Claire Denison well 
before she married Blazer. Claire remarks, they are 
Connecticut people “secure, conservative all living 
our granddaddy’s money. We’re sheltered, pro 
tected .And sooner later marry each other— 
like Blazer and me.” Jim Keefe had broken the pattern 
somewhat marrying girl from California. His 
parents did not approve his choice and Helen 
Warren eloped. The Warrens were ordinary middle- 
class family and far below the Keefes wealth and 
social prestige. This gap was one the two principal 
reasons for the marital trouble between Helen and Jim. 
The other cause was due Helen having been violently 
raped student while she was attending the 
sity California. result she has trauma, and 
Jim’s love-making generally reminds her the previous 
assault. 

camping trip Claire attempts seduce Jim and 
fails, but later her apartment, while her husband 
away, she succeeds. Jim guilt-stricken and vows 
not continue the affair. goes 
party Claire’s apartment and meets Stan Erickson, 
who relates how had raped girl Cal about 
year ago. sudden fury Keefe attacks Erickson but 
beaten into unconsciousness. Jim taken Mike 
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Gorman’s apartment the latter. just 
recently become acquainted with Keefe.) Soon Jim 
learns that his father has died from heart attack, and 
since the estate will heavily taxed, the Keefes’ wealth 
will reduced, although they will still retain com- 
fortable amount. While Claire has been pressuring 
him about obtaining divorce and marrying her, Jim 
discovers that his wife pregnant, and goes visit 
her. Stan Erickson neatly killed the author 
automobile accident. Helen and Jim decide that_they 
still love each other, and Helen reutrns him. Claire 
leaves her husband and returns her original Con- 
necticut environment. 

One tempted categorize this novel the phrase 
“much ado about nothing.” The characters are not 
really interesting because they are too adolescent, too 
immature, and too obvious. When the reader reaches 
the end the story, feels cheated, unsatisfied, 
had been the victim hoax. Jim Keefe and his 
wife separate and eventually reunite. That it. That 
The book ends with whimper. 

Helen Warren unrealized character, and hence 
one feels the end that Claire would, after all, 
better match for Jimmy. Claire’s switch character 
not convincing. Early the story she asserts: 
idlers. work, but only because feel 
should. It’s not expected we’re just living 
money that our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
made. Blazer and I—we don’t live Blazer’s salary. 
The little dividend checks come every three months 
just spending money somebody else had 
work make.” the end the story she exclaim- 
ing with satisfaction, can retreat money. I’m go- 
ing very rich.” later attitude explained 
her maturity, the end her Bohemian period. This 
transition Claire’s outlook, however, not developed 
naturally from the story. are simply told that this 
change attitude takes place. Then there are the 
Mike Gorman episodes—so obviously narrative mark- 
ing-time devices, serving other purpose. Then this 
novel contains endless little, enumerated details 
everyday life, long, tedious. One suspects that 
this may Victorian novel for which the writer 
paid word basis. 

The author does possess pleasant, smooth, neat style, 
which has soft, gentle daintiness. His style velvet; 
his characters and story are pallid. Mr. Birmingham, 
obviously, has flair for style but, just obviously, 
has nothing say. 


Feibleman, Peter Place Without Twilight 
World. Feb. 26,1958. 382p. $4.75. 


the race conscious society the American South the 
light skinned Negro anomaly; forced live 
strange half world, suspect and outcast, acceptable 
neither white nor Negro. Into this world “not 
belonging” are born, parents obviously Negro, Cille 
Morris and her brothers, Clarence and Dan. Place 
Without Twilight the story these three: Clar- 
ence and Dan who are destroyed the bitterness 
engendered their anomalous position; Cille who 
above her bitterness and saves herself. 

The children’s troubles really begin with the death 
their father, quiet, sensitive man, who reads Alice 


Feibleman 
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Wonderland and the poetry Keats and seeks nor- 
mal life for his family. After his death, however, the 
children are left the tender mercies their well- 
meaning mother, religious fanatic who attempts 
shelter her offspring from the realities life and 
doing instrumental bringing about the destruction 
two them. 


Clarence, the older son, handsome, brilliant stu- 
dent; but there something sinister about him which 
sensed both his mother and sister. When must 
leave school after his father’s death, goes out 
work and within short time begins bring large sums 
money into the house. The sorry story his moral 
disintegration culminates the discovery that 
homosexual; ordered from the house 
mother and later killed while serving with the army 


World War II. 


Dan, the younger boy, introspective, seemingly little 
interested anything, outwardly unemotional. Within 
him, however, also sense something wrong: hidden 
tensions which can only end disaster. Cille, who 
narrates the story, the only independent agent among 
the three, only too aware her mother’s insidious in- 
fluence her brothers, determined that she least 
will resist. She the strong one, the visionary who 
sees out. 


The climax the novel occurs house New 
Orleans suburb, where Dan and Cille are “in service.” 
Dan loses his mind and insane frenzy manhandles 
the small son his employer. result the at- 
tack, the boy becomes hopelessly paralyzed. Cille for 
the first time realizes the meaning true humanity 
and love when the child’s mother, white woman, 
able, the midst her own sufferings, sympathize 
with Cille and her unfortunate brother. Dan com- 
mitted asylum; short time later Mrs. Morris 
dies; and Cille gives her idea escaping from all 
going New York. Instead she returns the 
family home Negro district New Orleans 
start new life her own. 


Mr. Feibleman writes with certain charm. There are 
many passages genuine beauty: those which describe 
Mr. Morris reading the poetry Keats, for example. 
Much the characterization excellent: notably the 
portraits the grim Mrs. Morris, the determined Cille, 
and the “tiger cat” Clarence. successful are 
the author’s New Orleans scenes and his atmospheric 
writing: the smells the River, the vegetation 
the bayou country, the dismal sights which abound 
Negro sections the city, the interior 
New Orleans “shotgun” house, the night life the 
French Quarter are all captured admirably. There 
evidence obvious understanding and sympathy 
for the Negro, with little the condescension one has 
come expect from even the best intentioned white 
Southern writer. 

One wishes, however, that the author had eliminated 
several passages which describe sexual activity almost 
painfully explicit detail. One further wishes that Mr. 
Feibleman had settled upon one style and stayed with 
it; for Place Without Twilight melange the 
naturalistic, the romantic, the impressionistic, and the 
stream consciousness methods. Finally, one must 
decry the basically phony philosophy the novel. Mr. 
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Feibleman seems have spiritual orientation what- 
ever. His insistence that Man can alone, his re- 
jection moral values, his gratuitous assumption that 
all religion judged according the standards 
Mrs. Morris’ half-baked Calvinism, and his strangely 
confused ideas the role God the Universe are 
all contributory overall effect despair and use- 
less waste. 

Make mistake about it, Mr. Feibleman can write; 
this many ways superior first effort. However, 
the light the novel’s philosophy (or lack it), 
and its unusually frank sexual descriptions, can only 
recommended discriminating adults. 


Stephen Ryan, 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sandstrom, Flora 
The Virtuous Women Pont Clery 
Day. Feb. 20,1958. 253p. $3.75. 


The former Midwife Pont Clery, buxom lass once 
known Madame Quimpernay set the towns 
Pont Clery and Falvain St. Jean agog and now happily 
wed the Comte d’Hautcourt and mother two 
children, (the second one, girl, arrives the first 
chapter), finds almost necessary pique her com- 
placent husband’s jealousy pretended flirtation 
with his bachelor friend Rene. How the virtuous 
women Pont Clery react this situation annd what 
happens several them during this harvest season 
makes the charmingly sunny story wittily and prettily 
told Miss Sandstrom who evidently loves Normandy 
and Brittany and knows the ways their people. 
Mademoiselle Trompiere, the vinegary Virginie, begins 
soften and sweeten, Madame Tuffe left alone for 
month and with surprises the end it, Jean and 
his Nicolette resolve misunderstanding, Marie Mont- 
camps gets reward, and even little Michel finds 
come true before all comes happily the 
nish. 


Rayner, The Long Fight 


Holt. Feb. 17,1958. 181p. $3.00. 

The San Fiorenzo and the Piemontaise, Captains Har- 
dinge and Epron, First Lieutenants Dawson and 
Moreau, the British frigate and the French frigate with 
their chief are maneuvered the Indian 
Ocean 1808, figures chess board. The analogy 
the author’s own, for too frequently his narrative, 
does Commander Rayner point the ships chess- 
pieces and the Captains the players, each trying 
outguess the other before the move made. The 
Enemy Below the same author, was masterful 
chess game between the Captains German Sub- 
marine and American Destroyer and there 
reason why the English and French Captains our 
present tale should not chess players, but would 
make for more finished product Commander Rayner 
did choose another framework upon which drape 
his story. 

However, itself The Long Fight breezy yarn 
two fighting ships, the days sail and iron guns. 
One has clean bottom and half crew, the other 


sluggish hull and double crew, the odds would 
seem even. all such contests, the human 
element, the persons the Captains and their aids 
swings the balance victory for one. 
Three heavily laden India merchant ships are the goal 
Captain Epron and his French raider thinks 
there are British warships near for protection. After 
sighting the quarry midnight, plans his strategy 
take them the foillowing morning, only have the 
British frigate appear between the three ships and him. 
self. surprised with the tactics the 
man buffeting him all day and then engaging 
battle night. 


The second day another set maneuvers, drawing 
both warships away from the merchantmen, but Epron 
dismasts the English frigate and sets after the three 
prizes. Superhuman effort the crew, and sails are 
set full Hardinge pursues the Frechman. 
With the prizes sight, Epron again surprised the 
English frigate’s appearance, but decides finish the 
job this time. Men are tested—and some are found 
wanting—some true. 
Commander Rayner shows intensive study sailing 
ships and treats his subjects with the same familiarity 
and ease did writing subs and destroyers from 
experience. The Long Fight not the novel that The 
Enemy Below was; but is, still, gripping story the 
sea that will appeal all. 
John Cullen, Lt. Cmdr., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Barr, Stringfellow 

Strictly Academic, Professor 

Revenge 
Simon and Schuster. Jan. 304p. $3.95. 
Every now and then there appears novel which takes 
you right from the first page and lets you know that 
you are now the hands master. Strictly Aca 
demic one these. 
History Professor Henry Schneider was settled fairly 
comfortably small midwestern college, his salary 
inadequate, course, and his wife the dominant per- 
sonality among the campus wives. Into this realm 
peace came striding Professor Nast with his wife Dor- 
othy, little southern belle who knew that few drops 
that old Georgia molasses would more attract 
the academic flies than all the straight-backed New 
England Mayflowerism the world. And the old 
syrup worked. What was once peace and social pros 
perity suddenly became the awful nightmare the 
fall major power the social world, and the rise 
the cutey conqueror. 
Into this campus also came the demand raise money 
raise salaries, and the happy but troublesome specter 
the possibility grant from fat foundation 
New York, and the absolute compulsion get that 
foundation money matter what the cost. And into 
the college also came new young professor, dripping 
southern hospitality and gentlemanliness, and non- 
kissing cousin, though hopeful become same, little 
ol’ Dorothy. 


such this book made, and one the 
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years. Stringfellow Barr knows the colleges. knows 
what must done the harried president, who must 
like the simple academician, but must reality 
mostly thief con man extraordinary. Doctor Pom- 
mostly con man. has the gentle art legal 
swindling down and the machinations Pom- 
ton are among the most wonderful sections the book. 


Barr also knows the faculty. knows their private 
dreams glory, the sudden envy the one who has 
his fellow write column for newspaper, and 
appear television. knows how parliamentary 
procedure can used block all action faculty 
meetings, and knows the mind the perennial hope- 
ful who dreams curriculum which will educate all 
the children the old Liberal Arts tradition. 


There one criticism which might levelled against 
the book. just does not live its entirety the 
promise the first chapters. They are among the 
wittiest, most perceptive, most wonderfully 
chapters we’ve come across long time. But the 
criticism not too condemnatory. seems beyond the 
realm the possible that any book could hold that 
elevated tone. the story plot seems thin, the meat 
that narrow skeleton certainly abundant and rich. 
For any sophisticated adult this should delightful 
reading. For any one the school business, who 
might have dealings with college professors, the book 
isa must. For its price, the book the best buy 
Don’t miss you can help it. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
University Scranton 
Camerer, David The Damned Wear Wings 
Doubleday. Feb. 6,1958. 263p. $3.95. 


The city Ploesti will always ring bell the mind 
anyone who knows anything all about the Second 
World War. was one those targets which be- 
came symbol death, death for Americans well 
death for the Wehrmacht. For the skies over 
Ploesti and its oil were killed many our bravest 
men, and the destruction those oil fields lay 
vast part the secret the final success the 
when the German war machine just plain ran out 
gas and oil. 


The Damned Wear Wings novel which wrapped 
around all the missions the 15th Air Force against 
Ploesti, and does pretty good job making the 
War against one obscure city meaningful. Strangely 
enough, the main story not about pilot, but about 
ground intelligence officer who had brief the men 
before the missions, who has watch for the empty 
places the formation when returns base. Eventu- 
ally the whole frustration sending men off this 
fearsome, dread abode death too much, and 
has there, see Ploesti face face. And 
doing, learns something about war that many men 
have learned, and that all others will not believe, that 
war beastly and mean, and that the dead heroes are 
only dead. 


The Damned Wear Wings not great war novel, 
but fairly good one. know prejudiced, but 
feel strongly that some the story the Fifteenth 
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Air Force should told, and happy that someone 
has tried put the beginning that picture into 
novel. There are lot elements the novel would 
object to, the fairly corny Colonel who becomes 
coward, but even that worked into very signifi- 
cant relationship between the Colonel and one the 
younger pilots. The romantic interests the novel 
are fairly cynical, but with that exception recom- 
mend any discriminating adult who wanted bit 


light fare. 
Frank O’Gorman, M.A. 


Garrett, George King the Mountain 
Scribners. Feb. 184p. $3.50. 

This book short stories, nineteen all. Eight 
are episodes that happened men the army during 
immediately after World Wor II. The author him- 
self groups together four stories different women, and 
shows how small incident led each one make 
vital decision that affected her whole life. Three stories 
concern the relationship between father and son. 
one there secret struggle going between the two 
they are alone rowboat turbulent sea; 
another the father perfectionist and expects his 
son the same; the third about father, who 
without any formal education has become success 
business, and what happens when staggers drunk 
visit his son Princeton University. 


There are two psychological studies how the char- 
acter nurse and historian changed radically, 
when the former does nothing avert apparent 
tragedy, and the latter ferrets out sordid secret the 
life distinguished ancestor. the two remaining 
stories, one about group unconventional “Bohem- 
ians,” who are interested literature and the theater, 
and the other shows lawyer struggling single-handed 
against Florida community, that dominated the 
Klux Klan. This story, King the 
Mountain, has also been chosen the title the book, 
though has connection with any the other 
eighteen stories. 


Mr. George Garrett, instructor English Wes- 
leyan University Middletown, Connecticut, un- 
usually fine has marvelous descriptive 
powers. Not useless word found his rapid- 
fire dialogues. has mastered the secret building 
incident dramatic climax. But withal 
doubt his book will very popular. entirely too 
serious. There not single one the nineteen stories 
that causes you laugh chuckle, that could 
classified light reading. 


This due the fact that many the people whom 
writes about are unhappy, and have moral prin- 
ciples guide them. some cases their character 
instantly repels. give but one example. Rozanne 
visits former girl-friend, now happily married, and 
lays plans seduce her husband. Furthermore, the 
author has cynical view life, which apparent 
almost every story, and which leads him speak 
the last sentence the book about the “inhuman race.” 
From the moral standpoint uses far too many pro- 
fane and vulgar expressions, and especially his stories 
the army life seems relish speaking prosti- 
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tutes, sadists and the illict love-affairs the men 


the service. 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Hauser, Marianne The Choir Invisible 
McDowell, Obolensky. Feb. 17,1958. 311p. $3.95. 
Were The Choir Invisible first novel, rather than the 
work recognized author, some excuses might 
offered for its amateurish qualities and second-rate 
story. comes us, wrapped jacket rave 
reviews and words high praise, draws dead blank. 
While some individual scenes are marked satire, 
realism and fantasy, unit the novel just drifts 
and on, and where ends, nobody knows. Perhaps 
the author has been deliberate her attempt leave 
the reader state wondering unenlightened 
ignorance. 

Floyd Walker, teller the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Ophelia, Missouri, learns the age thirty-two that 
suffering from leukemia, and has but short time 
live. Unlike the majority normal individuals, who 
would expected take stock their lives, consider 
their wives and and make some profitable 
adjustment their remaining days, Floyd moves into 
world aimless wandering, recollections the past 
and offbeat associations. this manner learn 
his family background with father who passed him- 
self off physician (his first initials were M.D.), 
although was barber trade. Thus, too, be- 
come acquainted with Aunt Ada and are told some- 
thing his courtship with Rebecca. 


But the real tragedy and pathetic aspect Floyd 
Walker’s acceptance this newly acquired knowledge 
his behavior toward his family, friends 
ates. When the members the Free Air Church, 
whose choir director is, learn his ailment, they 
begin treat him kindly and with greater amount 
consideration. But Floyd avoids them more and more 
and spends long hours sitting park benches and day- 
dreaming. Gradually his absences from 
come more frequent further alienates himself 
from his wife and children. Eventually manages 
have them away and stay with relatives for 
time. This enables him take the ultimate step and 
carry disgustingly sordid affair with Daisy, who 
operates beauty parlor. Suddenly deciding put 
end this nonsensical romance, Floyd takes drive 
with Daisy who killed when the car plows into 
flock sheep crossing the road. Having jolted Floyd 
back into his previous mode life, the author bids 
him adieu leaving all wonder what finally does 
happen him. But maybe are better off this way. 
The Choir Invisible time-waster the first order. 
Despite the praises and recommendations heaped upon 
the jacket reviews, (one even calls statement 
psychological that is!), this 
reviewer finds nothing more than three hun- 
dred pages meaningless utterings and platitudes. 
utterly lacking conviction and warmth. Even this 
city’s current snowstorm not frigid its characters 
who are completely lifeless and devoid the slightest 
hint personality. Miss Hauser’s Free Air Church 


revivalists are motley lot and Floyd inspiring 
endorsement their peculiar behavior and 
those who care not for time nor money, very feeble 
and unenthusiastic nod for The Choir Invisible. 
Francis Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, New York 


Portune, Robert The Old Man and the Sky 
Putnam. Feb. 14,1958. 316p. $3.95. 


Young novelists tend imitate the more experienced 
writers and sometimes the results can calamitoys 
style and story. There least triad novels 
with almost the same title: Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea, Robert Ruark’s The Old Man and the 
Boy, and now this first novel Robert Portune, The 
Old Man and the Sky. Association with Hemingway 
and Ruark temptation the reader compare 
and contrast and the conclusions are frequently 
complimentary the new arrival. Ruark’s The Old 
Man and the Boy pictured grandfather who could 
quote Chaucer and Shakespeare, smoke smelly pipe, 
and philosophize his grandson who was exhilarated 
the vigor and fascination growing up. The Old 
Man this story Charlie Ellis West Madison, 
Ohio, whose years had convinced him the 
ness the world and the need for salvation the 
creatures superior intelligence whose arrival flying 
saucers awaited his rocking-chair his front 
lawn. The novel narrates the final two days that 
wait and the change from supreme indifference the 
villagers and the sightseers mutual hostility and 
eventual panic. 

The characters are interesting array. Hank Gordon 
the young physics teacher Losanti High School 
whose outspokenness brings end his teaching 
and return West Madison, where had taught 
Meg Cramer, the neurotic daughter the mayor. Hank 
strikes the reader one the angry young men given 
bursts disapproval the present day secondary 
school. For him, the other teachers are “unfrocked 
Freuds experimenting whole generation” (p. 16); 
angry the “meaningless gobbledygook those 
jackasses had substituted for education” (p. 18); 
ty-million dollars are spent just keep kids off the 
street that the taxpayers won’t see them. Twenty- 
million year for high-class baby-sitting” (p. 88). Such 
indiscretions are not tolerated and before long the local 
newspaper sends him West Madison and second 
encounter with Meg whose traumatic experience with 
Mark Aldrich had brought her nervous 
down. Meg had fallen love with her teacher 
(Hank Gordon) who “knew the poetry Browning 
and the history the atom and the sound the surf 
the Marseilles coast.” was Mark, the captain 
the football team, who challenged these aspirations 
Meg and who made her look upon herself thing 
“You’re thing want possess, own.” later 
experiences Meg relives the fright that first 
encounter: with Mark when she present fire 
(p. 61). 

The author fond some phrases which annoy: “the 
geometry reality” (p. 19, 27); “the black tunnel 
the years” (p. 66); “Main street was tunnel dark 
ness” (p. 65); “the dark corridors the unconscious 
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(p. 69). The sentences are short and sometimes pant 
much the characters. Meanwhile, the old man 
the tale sits rocking his chair, his white hair shin- 
ing, his hands folded serenely his lap with his head 
hack and his face turned the sky. con- 
that the Martians are floating the sky 
with telescopes into bedrooms and bathrooms 
and other places where the human race locked its 
doors and thought was invisible the naked eye.” 
Gramp Ellis advises Hank that the human race was 
never made the image God and that only the 
Martians belong the select heaven. 


While the old man rocks his lawn are intro- 
duced the villagers, some more erratic than others: 
Sarah Anne Jeffery, who hates her father when 
tells her that God belongs the Martains and not 
humans; George Potter, the Chief Police, who dis- 
agrees with the cautious reserve the mayor dealing 
with the problem Gramp Ellis; Randy Cramer, Meg’s 
brother, whose erotic memories sound embarrassingly 
silly; McHenry and his wife Helena whom 
meet first chapter two and whom the author 
apparently forgot about until chapter eleven. The 
amusement the crowd gradually changes into dis- 
satisfaction and anger and soon the mob begins panic 
and break out violence. Gramp Ellis left lying 
helpless under the whirling, fighting, screaming, kicking 
surge the crowd villagers and sightseers. 


This Robert Portune’s first novel and are inclined 
think that tried little too hard. From the very 
first pages Hank Gordon’s academic relations with 
Jim Warren, the English teacher, Fuller, the principal, 
and Stanley, the superintendent schools, were 
inclined think that novel about high-school life 
would have been more successful its results. The 
author’s own experiences high school teaching are 
evident his perception and awareness the second- 
ary school. Mr. Portune might for the high school 
what Stringfellow Barr did for the small college 
Purely Academic. shall await that second novel. 
This one was disappointment. 


St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Sahgal, Nayantara Time Happy 
Knopf. 277p. $3.95. 

One the most vital places the world today, surely, 
India, where new freedom still its experimental 
stages, and where brand-new ideas are struggling 
co-exist with the traditions the centuries. Mrs. 
Sahgal has joined the ranks young Indian novelists 
attempting depict this conflict and say something 
hopeful about their native land, their Bharat Mata. 
big task, and she has become immersed the 
ideals and principles involved that she has often lost 
sight the human side her characters, she has none- 
theless made admirable contribution this growing 
field literature. 


The author chooses tell her story the first person, 
through man, now his middle years, who has re- 
nounced his family heritage follow Gandhi, has been 
several times, has mingled with some the 
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“best” Indian families and gone from village village 
the itnerest the cottage industries, has passed his 
time spinning and also socializing with both British 
and native residents his home town Sharanpur, 
and acts, therefore, knd sounding-board for all 
the variegated philosophies and variants them with 
which comes contact. would seem typify 
the best Hindu living, fairly intellectual plane; 
tolerant, wise, and able absorb the headlong 
radicalisms his younger friends without being ruffled. 


the narrator stands for the norm, most the 
other people the book have their specific assigned 
roles: the devoutly religious woman; the completely 
Anglicized Indian who scornfully rejects all the tradi- 
tion behind him; the colonial British themselves, top 
dogs (koi hai, the Indian idiom) while they rule 
India’s sunny climate but dreading quite different 
role when they reutrn cold, damp, not-so-merry Eng- 
land; and course the young people, torn between 
two ways life, not knowing exactly what with 
their freedom when they have it. There recognition 
how little perception there was, before India’s inde- 
pendence, who its leaders would be: the English 
kept insisting their Anglophile Indian friends that 
would “men like you” who would run the country, 
and course turned out quite another group; 
yet the group which did find itself the positions 
leadership was loss, too, for the long struggle 
for independence they had focussed only the im- 
mediate moment and seldom the distant goal, and 


Mrs. Sahgal’s story, essence, that young man 
given every advantage the best Indian life and cul- 
ture, commingled with basically British education and 
many British associations. Sanad’s ambivalent position, 
his restless dissatisfaction, and his eventual adjustment 
being enlightened citizen India, are the pegs 
which the author hangs kind personalized capsule 
history the saga Indian independence. the 
course it, her characters times come ingratiatingly 
alive, and she gives rich glimpses into the life and 
thought her people. And even where the people are 
merely symbols, the settings which they move are 
real enough, and the period through which they live 
fascinating enough, carry the book and keep in- 
terested. 

Indebtedness must also expressed for the glossary 
Indian words the back the book. 


Anita Monsees, 
Ithaca, New York 


Gorham, Nicholas 
Dutton. Feb. 252p. $3.50. 


This just one more book for the drug store lending 
library. Adventure, fighting and sex follow rapid 
succession; plenty each, but not too well told; evi- 
dently the work amateur writer. 


The dust cover unusual. shows the picture 
attractive young woman with whip her hand. 
front her and stripped the waist and chained 
chain large enough chain elephant young 
man who has some livid whip marks him. This 
type cover has been reserved for the pocket editions 
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till now. Unfortunately does portray incident 
the book. 

There seems point giving resumé the 
story beyond saying that tells the story young 
Englishman extraordinary prowess who travels 
Spain the time Queen Anne, keep Spain from 
helping France the then current war. spends 
most his time the Basque country. there 
anything worthwhile about this book, its de- 
scription the Basques and their country and their 
customs and their sharp division from the rest Spain. 


James Ball, S.J., 
Buffalo, New York 


Burnett, Bitter Ground 


Knopf. Jan. 246p. $3.50. 

Doc Sprigge, gambler, killer, “top gun” the West 
had come take over. His reputation would break 
the trail; would put fear into anyone who would 
low-down think bush-whacking him. Ben 
Gann, the marshal San Ygnacio, would the only 
rocky spot the trail, bit troublesome, but once past 
him the trail would smooth riding. But any trail 
can have gopher hole it, and Brazos, pal Billie 
the Kid, was just that. Ben’s daughter, Berta, adds just 
the right amount romance for Mr. 
Burnett has come with real “Little Caesar” 
story; the fine characterization and suspense right 
the last page make this top-notch western. 


Grooms, George Madison Edit with Lead 
Macmillan. Jan. 28,1958. 196p. $3.25. 


When you write “30” the reading this first novel 
Mr. Grooms, you feel that you’ve had look 
through the whole box find the and the 
Everything except stampede and hurricane, 
and good number trails just peter out. John Wal- 
lace buys “pig poke” newspaper, and comes West 
make success. finds himself against the 
Dobe Wall Gang, gang more insidious and mysterious 
than the Black Hand. join up? No. Yes. 
No. It’s hard explain these changes heart; it’s 
hard explain many other things. Lack order and 
selectivity, too many things left hanging the air, 
dragging everything but the kitchen sink, make this 
story somewhat amateurish. The reader forewarned 
this meeting “damn coach” and “damn cracker 
box,” both the very first page. 


Cary, Joyce First Trilogy 


Harper. Feb. xv,905p. $5.95. 

the introduction this book, Joyce Cary took cog- 
nizance the complaint that these three novels, origi- 
nally published separately, not make trilogy 
the ordinary sense the word; criticism which 
deserves little There chronological 
sequence the books, though each ends slightly 
later point time than does the preceding. Nor 
the three novels give different views precisely the 
same series events. Yet the second and third vol- 
umes throw light each other and they both illumi- 
nate, and are illuminated by, the first. Thus, one 
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sense least, they make trilogy—one which 
has the virtues the old epistolary novel its 
because, each volume being written the first person, 
views period time from three different vantage 
points; does skilfully its own way what some 
the novels Galsworthy and Faulkner have also 
succeeded doing. Similarity Mr. Cary other 
writers is, however, not pressed; his genius was 
peculiar himself and probably one else has made 
clear the manner which each individual, though 
surrounded thousands other people, constructs 
his own universe. characters had reality and 
depth. Thus the indecency which mars this work, 
especially the first volume, can explained (though 
should not explained away): Mr. Cary allowed his 
three narrators speak much their minds they 
saw fit; all three led indecent lives and all had 
torted views what fitting. Their coarseness 
understandable, though not excusable. 

The first volume, Herself Surprised, is, from every 
point view, the slightest the three. the 
story Sara Monday, very earthy person, servant 
with servant’s mind and constitutional incapacity 
for one two things: either she refuses see matters 
clearly she refuses state them honestly; she 
either constantly deceiving herself else deliberately 
deceiving others; probably she does both, and the title 
indicates that she largely unaware the wayward- 
ness her character. She can give apparently 
straightforward account her life and then throw in, 
most unexpectedly, sly but comprehensive allusion 
flirtations ,thefts, and adulteries which completely 
alters the picture. Sara’s life is, according her, built 
around her good nature and her religion; and she 
good-natured, though she does manage get her way; 
her religion she keeps safely wrapped her prayers 
and quite separate from her attitude toward sex. Her 
life lived the animal plane, with occasional bits 
pious sentiment coming along insure her self- 
respect. Sex her habitual mode thought or, 
least, very often primary her considerations. 


Pilgrim the second most tragic the 
three volumes. the story poor little Thomas 
Wilcher, the weak member strong family, the 
natural recipient for all the responsibilities that one 
else would take. really individualist, 
even the point criminal eccentricity, but 
still the type the puny man who knows his weak- 
ness, the rich man who rationalizes his miserliness, the 
dependent man who feels the world crumbling. Wil- 
cher garrulous and one tires his philosophizing, 
just one grows exasperated Sara Monday’s refusal 
face name facts. But Wilcher good enough 
throw occasional etc. which saves plentitude 
boredom. 

The gradual revelation Wilcher’s life masterly 
piece work, even though sometimes bit wordy. 
young man, Wilcher takes the care the family 
estate because feels that someone should; 
timized his sense responsibility and his fear 
change. his possessions increase cherishes them. 
Because the past established and seems secure, 
clings its forms, without examining their 
But the forms are empty; never can use their sub- 
stance; his attempt hold the outmoded past 
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while under pressure from the present leads 
the complete disintegration his personality, and the 
man who was conventional even his attitude to- 
wards the mistress kept for years has guarded 
his family because his indecent approaches 
strange women. And having talked religion all his 
life, comes suddenly the realization that never 
had any real faith. Some things has always under- 
stood with surprising perspicacity, but the revelation 
his long self-deceit about religion seems come 
the climax series disillusionments, unwilled 
detachments, leaving him possession least 
portion the truth, but only the sad, desolate, nega- 
tive part that the vacuum left departed error. 


Gulley Jimson’s story, The Horse’s Mouth, vigorous 
contrast Wilcher’s. Wilcher the conventional 
man, but Gulley cannot even called unconventional, 
because the word seems indicate too positive atti- 
tude. Mr. Cary wanted him the great rebel; 
actuality, does not seem despise convention, 
never even gives thought. moves like the 
wind March day, and shows much con- 
sideration for the feelings others, though does 
rare occasions offer real tokens humanity. His 
tale makes lively reading, and interesting com- 
panion; but any man property who knew Gulley 
even slightly would well advised emigrate. Gulley 
not larcenous but likes paint and the only way 
can get the wherewithal for painting—and for living 
long-enough paint—is take whatever can lay 
hands on. gentleman makes the mistake inviting 
Gulley dinner and, leaving town few days later, 
returns find his furniture hock, his apartment 
littered and the beginnings huge, ugly painting 
wall one his rooms. Gulley most things 
the very opposite Wilcher but the worlds both 
upon the world Sara; she the all-pervading 
emale. 


There are some Waugh-like extravagances Jimson’s 
narrative, but the artist’s character perfectly credible. 
must paint, though may never please anybody 
but himself, and probably not even himself. thinks 
terms whole world colored objects. Each 
Sara’s many similes has food one its terms, be- 
cause she very much animal; but the figures 
speech that Gulley pours out include food, minerals, 
anything. And though cannot trusted with any 
property, Gulley wonderfully, even appallingly, hon- 
est about painting. rebellion against the uni- 
verse, Mr. Cary intended him be, but 
absorbed his method fighting that often forgets 
about the enemy. 


These are only three the many worlds inhabited 
men, between the wars and today. They are 
skilfully created Joyce Cary that they give com- 
prehensive and disturbing view much our race. 
Mr. Cary did not comment this trilogy; stayed 
out it; but his work commentary, touching and 
saddening. says that man strong, resilient, and 
usually baffled, always defeated, though can smile 
defeat. These are the uncomprehending multi- 


Readers should warned that the simple but constant 
sex the first volume and the frequently 
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pungent speech Gulley the third make this trilogy 
strong fare. 
William Hill, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Kerouac, Jack The Subterraneans 
Grove Press. Feb. 20,1958. 111p. $1.45. 


For the novelist the middle the nineteenth cen- 
tury, life was relatively simple. The tradition 
the novel that point called for story told 
well and clearly, and experimentalism the novel did 
not much further than the introduction page 
after page aphorisms which had been saved for 
many centuries just for men like Meredith and Butler. 
the twentieth century, life bit complex. 
matter fact, the novel appears going bit mad. 


Kerouac young years age—whose 
novel, the Road got the ovation one associates 
today with Cape Canaveral and the Explorer. This 
present novel, feel, will receive bit less than that. 
Kerouac the novelist the “Beat Generation,” and 
takes his work seriously. appeared televi- 
sion show and gave forth the new gospel, and 
gospel love, which rather consoling. gospel 
love rather wierd sense, though, and the gospel 
cometh forth the new work. 

Basically the story romantic interlude involv- 
ing Leo, writer, and Mardou, Negress the fringe 
the crowd, the crowd who are “hip without being 
slick, intelligent without being corny, intellectual 
hell and know all about Pound without being pretenti- 
ous talking too much about it, they are very quiet, 
they are very And through this story 
come few glimpses stories other places, other 
loves. 

The book done modified stream consciousness 
style, not exactly simple-minded, certainly not com- 
plex Joyce. There grand rushing words which 
the past has called mind “authentic rolling 
rhythms Whitman Thomas Wolfe, drunk 
with eagerness for life.” And such rushing 
words, the multiplicity ideas thrown with abandon 
into that ocean words, bit difficult see 
clearly the value the sound the words, the value 
the sound the ideas. But convinced that 
now, Kerouac writing himself into the vortex empty 
winds, whence there will escape, much like the 
trap that holds Sagan, and not even profitable. 


once worshipped Wolfe, and still find him astonish- 
ing, but beneath the rolling sound that torrent there 
was always something said, something that came 
through clear and ringing—generally something beau- 
tifully obvious, but least beautiful. 

And love Whitman with devotion which grows each 
year. But not sense Kerouac anything like the 
rolling rhythm Whitman. matter fact, 
feel that his prose rhythm consciously careless, and 
comes out not ringing and moving song, but only 
confused groping along field Art that will 
never Kerouac’s own. 

There appears the same confusion the thinking 
running behind the writing. mere story, 
but here much Kerouac himself the novel, and 
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think that has not even begun grasp any focal 
point, any sense perspective, any honest-to-God 
meaning life that reaches above the stomach. 
rolls the same sexual morass that Sagan has rolled 
in, and tries dignify the name Art— 
which appears most unfair Art, and 
sex. His concept “Christlike” one which look 
upon with more than profound suspicion. think 
has not even begun suspect the meaning Christ. 
would wish that had put down that understanding 
Pound that they don’t talk about. have funny 
feeling that the walls St. Elizabeth’s would ring 
with screams “NO!” they did. hope Kerouac 
will work himself out the Beat Generation soon. 
think there little room for him there, and sin- 
cerely hope learns what Hemingway said about 
Faulkner one gay expansive press conference, that 
there profound difference between pouring yourself 
into novel, and just plain running off the mouth. 


Frank O’Gorman, M.A. 


Snow, The Conscience the Rich 
Scribners. Feb. 21, 1958. 342p. $3.95. 


“The Marches, for two hundred years one the great 
Jewish families England, provide the fascinating ma- 
terial for Snow’s new novel,” the jacket in- 
forms the reader. This true except that the material 
might not considered fascinating. powerful 
finance and government, the March family lives 
closed and opulent world which Lewis Eliot, the 
narrator, could never have entered were not for his 
close friendship with young Charles March,” the jacket 
continues. Again, this explanation might somewhat 
challenged, for there great eveidence that they 
are powerful government unless the minor ministerial 
post which Sir Philip holds might considered evi- 
dence their greatness. Finally, the first paragraph 
the jacket epitomizes “That friendship involves Eliot 
the complex story The Conscience the Rich.” 
The story hardly complex, and Eliot’s involvement, 
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Snow Lappin 


far telling the story concerned, quite disap. 
pointing. 

Eliot concentrates the conflict between Leonard 
March and his son Charles. This strife never de. 
finitely defined, since Charles vaguely trying 
escape his wealth, his Jewishness and his family 
tion. never really disclosed why should spurn 
his family inheritance, despite the supposedly 
tive analysis Eliot who suggests that Charles striy- 
ing good, without ever defining just what consti- 
tutes being good. Charles presumed 
tionally sensitive and intelligent person, but the reader 
knows that only because Eliot says so. There 
significant display either his sensitivity his 
gence. His father, Eliot informs the reader, warm, 
humorous, violent and engaging man, but again the 
reader has take Eliot’s word for it, since Leonard 
March delineated the novel nothing but 
obtuse, pedantic bore. 

The conflicts love, conscience and family loyalty are 
supposed constitute the plot. Perhaps they do, but 
the lives those involved such personal and familial 
tensions are quite arid. There is, for instance, arrest- 
ing impact achieved the romance between Charles 
and Ann who becomes his wife and creates consider- 
able complications because she Communist. The 
burden Charles’ conscience talked about, but its 
searing implications are never defined, perhaps because 
there are norms conscientious behavior taken into 
consideration. The only behavior that seems un- 
equivocally justified Ann’s loyalty to, the Communist 
the concern for family loyalty 
family pride commented upon but not 
cated, for never explained why the Marches should 
proud their Jewish heritage. There allusion 
the religious nature their racial strain, and that 
may account for their blind pride. 


The device which the author resorts telling this 
story, may responsible for the ineffective tale which 
has wrought. Eliot, the narrator, never really 
implicated the crises and tensions which arise, 
merely sympathetic observer and commentator, 
not actually telling story but re-telling it, and thus 
there lively human experience appeal the 
reader immediately. Instead when attempts ap- 
praise the intimate reactions the characters, the 
reader inclined question the validity his judg- 
ments. Consequently the reader prompted cast 
questioning rather than questing eye ail that 
unfolds before him. 

Brendan Larnen, 

The Holy Name Journal, 

New York 21, New York 


Lappin, Peter The Land Cain 
Doubleday. Feb. 288p. $3.95. 


This the story young Irishman, Brian 
Burke Sheridan Tracey. divided into three parts, 
entitled: The Land, The Trouble, The Flight. Those 
familiar with Ireland’s history can almost tell the story 
from those titles. The land seen and described and 
loved through the eyes young Brian whose heart 
broken when, the age twelve, his family are forced 
move Belfast. their poverty made needful 
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that they leave the land for the city. his 
two brothers grow and get involved the Troubles 
and, eventually, Brian has flee his native land. Un- 
the book written very stilted style 
and the dialogue full “shouts that doubt were 
shouted.” But, perhaps, young people who like 
read about Ireland will find interesting. regret 
report found totally unconvincing. 


Adele Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 


Kenner, Hugh Gnomon 
McDowell, Obolensky. Feb. 300p. $4.50. 

Hugh Kenner not only challengeing, downright 
paradoxical. says the foreword this collection 
essays that “Nothing dull someone’s opin- 
ions” and then proceeds enuntiate some opinions 
that are anything else but dull. true that generally 
his criticism follows one other the only two 
methods which considers valid: exegesis and im- 
comparison. Sometimes, however, swings 
freely, and why matter how criticizing 
refreshing the original sense the word; 
makes the reader brush his mind and revert basic 
because Mr. Kenner excellent blowing 
away claptrap. educated man, possessing the 
abundant knowledge that enables him judicious; 
pulls down many idol but not with the brash 
that comes easily young men who have 
wit and modicum learning; Mr. Kenner almost 
always able demonstrate that the god attacks 
indeed false one. 


One the great values this book that the author 
frequently stands out boldly, and the same time 
wisely, against current trends. Obviously country 
where education heterogeneous the point being 
chaotic and where publishing houses continue 
ply and consolidate and, always, pour out titles, 
will often happen that some critic will speak out clearly 
and sensibly, accepted those who read and run, 
and find himself suddenly and inadvertently heading 
These leaders, and their opinions, are fair 
game for Mr. Kenner, whose methods are such that 
they are happily unlikely inspire any uncritical wor- 
ship himself. Yet, though counter not cross; 
gives full weight the merit that finds most 
the work that he, part, disparages. 


should pointed out that though the negative as- 
pects this criticism are arresting they should not 
given undue emphasis. Mr. Kenner’s essays Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams are both laudatory and acute. 
His partial exegesis Marianne Moore’s translations 
Fontaine puts bright light some Miss Moore’s 
excellences. There are other positive pieces too, such 


the ones Ford Madox Ford and Wyndham Lewis. 


fact, Mr. Kenner his best affirmation. His 
negative comments occasionally leave doubts about the 
hypotheses which they are based. demolishing 
Present methods teaching English—a very immobile 
clay-pigeon—he seems place too much value 
literature echo the whole our culture, 
which also evident his studies Pound. 
facile many another critic condemning 
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textbooks poetry but fails point out that some- 
thing like the work Brooks and Warren will not 
only useful but necessary unless open our colleges 
only those who are either capable educating them- 
selves have access great teachers. 


Mr. Kenner’s style not always graceful but what 
has say rewards the little effort reading him. 
one place obvious misprint—one the few blem- 
ishes this handsome volume—confounds the num- 
ber subject and predicate. 


William Hill, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Wilson, Edmund The American Earthquake 
Doubleday (Anchor Books). Feb. 10, 1958. 576p. $6.00. 
recent years Edmund Wilson has presented two 
important collections his periodical articles, The 
Shores Light, “literary chronicle the Twenties 
and Thirties,” and and Commercials, “liter- 
ary chronicle the Forties.” Supplementing The 
Shores Light, his newest collection provides docu- 
mentary what superficially appeared Era 
Good Feelings, the Jazz Age, and what was very 
profoundly Era Bad Feelings, the Great Depres- 
sion and the early years the New Deal. The 
American Earthquake Wilson’s journalistic pieces that 
record the decay, collapse, and fragmentary attempts 
renovation society are reprinted for the most 
part they originally appeared the New Republic 
and other magazines from 1923 through 1934. 


The practicing journalist works under conditions which 
very often severely limit the value his work; the 
obligation upon him meet deadline forces him 
neglect certain aspects his subject and hence dis- 
tort it. did not entirely escape the limitations 
his profession the Twenties and Thirties, but his 
abiding concern for the truth his subject the 
moment, his impressive wide-ranging knowledge, and 
the fact that the editors the New Republic, unlike 
their counterparts many magazines prominent 
that period, had respect for intelligence, all combined 
make possible his generally excellent work. Even 
his revisions for this reprinting and the footnotes and 
postscript added 1957, Wilson has revealed that in- 
tellectual integrity that invests all his writings: while 
admitting inclination draw Marxist morals 
from his subjects wrote them originally, 
does not now alter his earlier statements the end 
that they are longer the record liberal mind 
the period; comments his own weaknesses, but 
maintains for the reader the contemporaneity his 
vision and judgments for the period the "Twenties 
and ’Thirties. 


documentary, The American Earthquake 
course only partial history the times portrays. 
The scenes and situations best provide montage 
society preparing for and entering into catastrophy. 
The particular value the individual pieces the 
book, however, their immediate and concrete 
evocation the scenes and events generation ago. 
Underneath the surface frivolity the Jazz Age 
basic listlessness, absence purpose and attach- 
ment anything permanent human value—and this 
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Wilson presents comments the Ziegfeld Follies, 
the new architecture New York, the trial 
young murderess, and dramatic productions. The 
seemingly irrelevant nature his subjects the Twen- 
ties assumes subtle significance when the horror 
the depression unfolded Wilson’s accounts that 
“earthquake” which revealed the unsubstantial under- 
pinnings the social organization. Reporting the 
unconstitutional frenzies Hamilton Fish, the 
tyranny Henry Ford, the corruption state and 
local officials across the nation, the brutalities the 
police who often were little more than the paid 
thugs the propertied, the alienation the craft 
unionists the from the working class, and 
the privations the jobless that induced despair 
and suicide—in all this Wilson vividly sketches the 
nightmare the class war that certainly existed 
the Thirties. 


The breakdown community life was not repaired 
quickly the New Deal, and Wilson, observing the 
first few months that socio-political effort, was not 
enthusiastic about its prospects for success. was 
obviously disappointed that the society was not 
completely refashioned; and his postscript 1957 
expresses continuing disappointment with Roose- 
velt for failure the real root the problems 
that afflicted the nation. Leaning heavily Beard, 
Wilson rather too facily judges the course the New 
Deal the days after was actively reporting the 
scene, and sees the entry into the War Ameri- 
can fiasco which diverted the energies the people 
into false directions. 


Unfortunately, Edmund Wilson’s prose not this 
collection the same high level maintains his 
movements thought. And his lucid and sophisti- 
cated mind can betray itself, when posited, 
reporting murder trial the Twenties, that society 
could not justifiably condemn death the murderer 
but could, indeed “should,” “put sleep con- 
genital idiots and hopeless maniacs. Neverthe- 
less, his work always forceful, informative, and pro- 
vocative, and The American Earthquake rec- 
ommended any student American life. 


Cushing, 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Mitford, Nancy Voltaire Love 
Harper. Feb. 21,1958. 320p. $5.00. 

The greatest genius Eighteenth Century France 
fitting subject for Nancy Mitford’s lively talents. The 
lady who brilliantly and controversially distinguished 
between and Non-U speaking people quite 
home that elegant period when Louis XVth ruled 
France and Voltaire reigned supreme the intellectual 
and artistic world. 


Voltaire Love exactly what its title states. the 
author’s words: “not biography, still less study 
his literary and philosophical achievements (which 
would indeed above station) but simply ac- 
count his relationship with Madame Chatelet.” 
The famous love affair began when Madame Chate- 
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let, the divine Emilie, was twenty-seven and 
thirty-nine, and ended, (although had been 
platonic basis some little while), with Emilie’s 
sixteen years later. was, above all, meeting 
minds. Emilie was brilliant mathematician, the 
avant-garde scientific thought. She introduced 
nitz’ theories the French her Institutions Phy, 
sique and Voltaire deplored the fact that she 
use her intelligence embroider such spiders’ 
and make these heresies attractive. Voltaire was 
Newtonian and finally succeeded weaning her 
from Leibnitz and back Newton, the extent tha 
she undertook commentary him and translated 
his works into French. such stuff were many 
their lovers’ spats. Obviously, was not 
affair. the other hand, the France their 
was not extraordinary that, when they retired the 
country, her husband should join them very com 
fortable ménage trois. Marquis 
always behaved perfectly.” Not the 
Frederick the Great, who cultivated Voltaire 
ously and was always trying lure him his Prussian 
court, (sans Emilie). Emilie fought back, with all her 
wits about her; and, thewhole, 
rick had Voltaire for comparatively short visits. 
had him until her end. that moment, Voltaire, 
extremity grief, wrote, “my tears will never stop 
flowing. only hope join her soon.” However, 
lived another twenty-nine years and set house with 
Mme. Denis, who comforted him quite well. 
Nancy Mitford has inclination deify Voltaire, 
much less Madame Chatelet. She has delightfully 
irreverent approach and sketches the Great Man the 
Eighteenth Century with acid when called 
Her Voltaire splendid, magnificent; but 
malicious, petty and first rate hypochondriac—a hypo 
chondriac who managed live eighty-four years, 
fering the while from maladies, real and imaginary. 
this portrayal does not endear him, does make him 
believable and joy read about. 
her style the author has heeded the Voltairean 
dictum for historical studies: “If you want bore the 
reader, tell him everything.” doubt she could have 
gone garrulously and on, with the wealth 
terial hand. Instead, she selected, with artistry, not 
only the salient facts but the fascinating bits gossip, 
(see Mme. Grafigny’s story), that reveal both the 
characters and the period. intelligent and 
vidual style, peculiarly suited the subject hand. 
Miriam Quinn, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Butz, Otto (Editor) The Unsilent Generation 
Rinehart. Feb. 17,1958. 189p. $2.95. 


Generations young people have been designated 
varied ways: the Lost Generation, the Beat Generation 
Kerouac, the Generation the Organization Ma. 
This anonymous symposium Princeton colleg 
seniors’ attitudes toward themselves and their 
challenge the view the United States thet 
American youth cowed and silent, docile and 
articulate. These frank and outspoken 
are the responses the angry men our time, and 
the idealists well, what they want out 
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what they want contribute life; how their back- 
has affected them these matters; what their 
attitudes are happiness, success, security, God, edu- 
cation, marriage, family and their own generation. 
Princeton Professor Butz assured each contributor 
anonymity all his answers and each one 
accepted the assurance especially concerning the moral 
problems had enocuntered and the ones expected 
the future. The book’s publication was de- 
layed until February 17th order coincide with the 
appearance the issue Life the same date which 
gave the book unusual spread columns. 


The editor’s comment more restrained than the 
jacket-writer for whom this symposium reveals “the 
temper, the moral attitudes, the credos and the aspira- 
tions young people today.” (Some young people 
today would have been more precise phrase.) Butz 
himself admits that there claim any scientifical- 
representative sample. the reader will avoid the 
undecim disce omnes temptation, the essays well 
the editor’s observations can provide adequate stimu- 
lation for discussion and speculation. For example, 
there the young man, saturated with doubt about the 
existence God, and inclined commit himself 
His non-existence. his private life his ideals are 
sublimely ethical expecting virginity his prospec- 
tive wife and her reciprocal right expect him. 
fact, puts very tersely: “I’m for chastity, my- 
senior finds Princeton producing the 
new elite, the new class America’s liberals, “men 
intelligence, good education, sense public responsi- 
bility, deep-rooted commitment Western civiliza- 
tion’s basic humanistic values, and capacity for inde- 
pendent judgment.” This same student dislikes the 
man with social inferiority complex, convinced 
that American business, governmental, well edu- 
cational elite, coming consist people like him- 
self, denies that Princetonians are conceited, snobbish, 
brash, although himself believes that the single 
factor that has been developed his character his 
intellectual self-confidence. Frankly tells the 
country-club reputation Princeton which has allowed 
him just two-fifths his time the campus, 
two-fifths away having wonderful time, and the last 
traveling back and forth. Only parental objec- 
tions postponed “the formalities” the marriage 
the young lady his choice but they did not postpone 
its satisfactions. When circumstances caused them 
stop seeing each other, the young senior experienced 
difficulty “in finding and occasionally seducing in- 
teresting females.” fact, actually fell asleep be- 
side anxious Miss America finalist “who told him 
that was the first person who had ever turned down 
the opportunity.” 


These essays provide interesting study into the 
Private moral life the students who answered the 
survey honestly. are told one senior that 
does not believe that there anything inherently 
absolutely wrong with pre-marital extra-marital 
sexual intercourse: “if somebody hurt physically, 
morally, spiritually, (please, what does this 
remorse, only joy, there can immorality.” 

take note, this new index the ethical!) 
essay omitted the Life article Army Brat reveals 
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the prudent philosophy senior for whom religion 
all-pervading influence “which with every 
day, all day long.” For him good Catholic wife 
would great help the practice his religion. 
the other hand, classmate this senior believes 
that marriage means finding the career girl who 
compatible and “who either does not want children, 
better still, unable have them.” 


One Catholic respondent who loathed his Catholic 
high-school training and who was emotionally mixed-up 
discovered that was only Princeton that really 
learned grow up. God for him “must pretty 
nice guy.” Another Catholic student had tempestu- 
ous love affair which found impossible con- 
fess because did not consider certain acts sinful. 
Gradually, the Church was considered have failed 
him, was not much that Church doctrine 
did not possess the truth, though that seemed 
the case too, but that was irrelevant.” From other 
seniors learn their resentment Princetonian 
snobbery, and the charges and counter-charges 
conformity and docility the prevailing milieu. 


The thoughtful reader will aware through all these 
essays the preoccupation with God, even amid the 
most vehement assertions His non-existence. 
few cases one might discern almost existential torment. 


Thomas Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D. 


Putnam, Carleton 
Theodore Roosevelt: The Formative 


Years 1858- 1886. Vol. 
Feb. 17, 1958. 626p. $10.00 


the entire realm American historiography there 
have been very few ambitious attempts analyze the 
life American president before his public career 
began. some instances this omission has been due 
the dearth material available; and, other in- 
stances the earlier life the individual has not been 
really pertinent understanding his behavior 
public life. Theodore Roosevelt, subject for 
biographers, has hitherto been neglected his earlier 
years even though there wealth material avail- 
able for such study. And Roosevelt, probably 
much any president, study contrasts light 
his earlier environment and his work governor, 
state legislator, Assistant Secretary the Navy, and 
President the United States. 


Carleton Putnam, retired airline executive, has begun 
four-volume biography Roosevelt. obviously 
labor love but Putnam’s admiration for his subject 
does not destroy the immense value this all but day- 
to-day study Roosevelt’s first twenty-eight years. 
is, course, impossible estimate the final worth 
this biography but the first volume can serve 
criterion, there promises one the most im- 
portant biographical additions any library. 


Scribners. 


The young Roosevelt was going lead sheltered life. 
was sheltered within caste. was social caste 
which involved wealth, old-family-background, gen- 
tility, and snobbishness. was product tutors, 
continental tours, and patriarchy. youth was 
asthmatic and bookish. His asthma inspired him with 
fetish become healthily rugged. His bookish ten- 
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dencies were obviously undisciplined and gave him 
astatic intellectual development. dabbled various 
sciences and humanities attempting master gener- 
alities and details with resultant mishmash knowl- 
edge. 

Roosevelt never really escaped this earlier environment 
when studied Harvard College and Columbia 
Law School. These schools, the nineteenth century, 
had inbred quality about their student bodies which 
guaranteed that the world beyond the ivy walls would 
shock shocked the young graduates. The young 
Roosevelt would first shocked and then some 
shocking himself. The extent this latter develop- 
ment can only hinted this first volume Put- 

The caustic Henry Adams once described Roosevelt 
“pure act” but with this judgment Putnam obviously 
disagreement. Putnam discerns amazing intel- 
lectual growth the young Roosevelt. growth in- 
fluenced his earlier loves and sorrows, his western 
adventures, his inherent (or inspired) paternalism, his 
battles (the scars were not evident) state politics, 
and his zest for health the type growth discerned 
Putnam’s exhaustive study the sources available 
for the early years. Sometimes does appear that 
Putnam anticipating the later story—a common but 
not always destructive quality found biog- 
raphers. 

great value, however, this particular biography 
the frequent interruption the Roosevelt story for 
description the scenes and events which provide 
the setting for the much-traveled energetic Theodore. 
These are not superficial descriptions but carefully 
summarized appraisals physical settings, political 
climates, historical backgrounds, social atmospheres, 
and economic realities. would have been under- 
standable Roosevelt had been lost against this pano- 
rama but the meticulous care the biographer has 
produced mechanically balanced study written 
lucid style. may expect that subsequent volumes 
will not produce extolment apologia; rather, the 
setting here for the momentous career Roosevelt 
the national scene. hoped that Putnam may 
able explain the remarkable departures which 
Roosevelt would make from presidential traditions, 
political precedents, and republican principles (and 
Republican principles). The problems are provocative 
but Putnam, more than any recent biographer, seems 


objective story. 
Francis Gannon, Ph.D., 
University Scranton 


Brier, Howard Sawdust Empire 


Knopf. Feb. 17,1958. 269p. $5.00. 
While reading this little volume Americana, this 
reviewer was constantly reminded the movie feature 
the 1930’s—The March Time. twenty minutes 
movie audiences were treated most effective presen- 
tation some event, personality, and locale. The pro- 
duction was aided great part the resonant voice 
the narrator and stark realism the photography— 
but the whole was superficial. suffered from the 
obviously severe editing someone with Cause. 


Brier Gogarty 


Howard Brier hopelessly infatuated with his 
Sawdust Empire—the States Washington and Ore. 
gon which provincially describes the 
(Whatever happened Idaho, Montana, and North. 
ern California?) Let grant that the Sawdust Empire 
beautiful but was long before the intrusion 
white men. Let grant that this empire 
but its progress has been parasitical. 

section the entire United States has been 
jected more artificial stimulants for its growth and 
progress. From their beginning, Oregon and 
ton have flourished the expense taxpayers from 
other states. Railroad grants, homestead laws, farm 
subsidies, conservation programs, war industries, and 
tariffs are the life blood these two states. Politicians 
these politically eccentric States 
found success only when they have successfully pleaded 
for Federal aid. Oregonian and Washingtonian 
politicians the Departments Interior 
have ever been bottomless pits opulence. 


When Mr. Brier confines his writings the sense 
travelogue entertaining, and nostalgic vein 
educational; but governmentally and politically 
and economically naive and provincial. 
his virtues outweighed his faults and gave this 
viewer few good hours reading. 

Francis Gannon, Ph.D. 


Gogarty, Oliver St. John 
Week End the Middle the Week 
Doubleday. Feb. 27,1958. 285p. 


Not every book has title and subtitle which fits 
perfectly the title and subtitle this one fits 
Week End the Middle the Week certainly 
little off center should say end and center 
have changed places? series “Essays the 
(the subtitle) could only series unpredictable 
subject matters treated strangely slanted way. 
not sure that anyone could really like this book. 
I’m not even sure that anyone except perhaps ardent 
devoté Oliver St. John Gogarty should ever read 
this book from cover cover. strange 
glomeration held together far can see only 
the personal slant angle from which the author has 
looked upon the subject and his tone chooses 
show us. The range such subject 
goes all the way from the trivial the important, from 
the superficial the very necessary. 

There are thirty three essays the collection. There 
indication that any these essays are reprints 
though Dr. Gogarty has been many times contributor 
such magazines Vogue, Atlantic and 
Bazaar. Dr. Gogarty, physician and surgeon, died 
the fall 1957 and this the posthumous appearance 
manuscript already scheduled for publication 
the time his death. 

Did not know Dr. Gogarty was physician and sur 
geon, would still choose the essay called “William 
Spickers, M.D.” the best the book. Here there 
sparkling but hard humor; instead there deadly 
seriousness which invigorating and rewarding. Even 
though one finds his comfort cold the subject 
death and not precisely one’s own taste, eels 
intensely the human figure Dr. Bill. 
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Plain Tale When You Know the End” will rejoice 
the heart anyone who looks upon the atrocity called 
Forest Lawn and says, “This not good.” There 
Dean Swift, one George Moore, 
merous quotations from modern, (his friend Yeats 
and not modern poets sprinkled through- 
the collection. There delightful bit “But- 
Have Known,” one noise, and excellent 
piece satire have read long time called “Mr. 
Satterwaith’s Conversion.” 


There are occasional lapses from good taste the 
matter language and jokes; not enough keep 
eyebrow very high for very long. One essay called 
“Incurables” reads like scene from play, scene 
lifted out the drama without beginning end, some- 
what frustrating scene. 


say that was fascinated this book 
esays. see life the bias once awhile can 
very entertaining and perhaps enlightening; see con- 
tinuously from such angle produces me, and 
maybe others too, uneasiness and strong wish 
good wind right either the world me. 


introductory essay Ben Lucien Burman calls Dr. 
Gogarty Mayfair and Park Avenue Will Rogers” 
though this controdiction. Rogers was 
the essence all that Mayfair and Park Avenue are 
not. But shall not quarrel with Mr. Burman. From 
his introduction gather that was great personal 
friend well admirer Gogarty, the physician and 
surgeon, Irish senator, aviator, poet and essayist. 


has written other books including Was Going 
Down Sackville Street, Mourning Became Mrs. Spend- 
love, and Follow St. Patrick, and splendid verse the 
vein his beloved Horace. 

cannot really say that the writing uniformly dis- 
tinguished though well done and pleasant. 
two rather long spaced intervals might cause 
break into laughter. For “resounding romp” 
through anybody’s world, would not choose Week 
End the Middle the Week. For casual amuse- 
ment can recommend some the essays included 
under that title. reason its subject matter this 
book not for everyone; the sophisticated will most 
certainly like better than the simple. 


Sister Mary William, Ph.D., 
President, 

The College St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Morris, Robert Wonder Are Losing 
The Bookmailer. Jan. 1958. 230p. 

short time after completing his formal education 
College and Fordham University Law School, 
Robert Morris entered upon his exciting battle against 
the communist conspiracy America. For period 
more than seventeen years has devoted most 
his time work counsel State and Federal legis- 
lative committees and Naval Intelligence Officer. 


this, his first book, Morris narrates the highlights 
experiences interspersed with fine historical sum- 
contemporary events. American more 
with the Communist element this coun- 


Morris McCorkle 
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try. And equally important Morris’ knowledge 
the militant liberal and moderate 
hue. Wisely has avoided frenetic rightists. 


the past few years many volumes have been written 
concerning subversion high places but this account 
has much original character offer. Counsel 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
Internal Security Committee, Morris can testify authori- 
tatively the interlocking pattern subversion 
American society, culture, politics, diplomacy, military, 
and economy. profoundly pessimistic our 
chances for survival free people and understand- 
ably light his personal experiences. has 
been witness apathy, lethargy, duplicity, ignorance, 
and folly the part those who have been entrusted 
with the government and defense our America. For 
those who would muster heroic defense the common 
reward has been excruciating frustration. Frustration 
great evidence every page this fine little 
volume. 


But Morris’ does more than sound eleventh hour 
alarm. His never hysterical outburst. Readers will 
appreciate Morris’ explanation the purposes legis- 
lative investigations, the uses and abuses the fifth 
amendment, the techniques cross-examination, 
the art accumulating evidence, and the dependency 
the several departments American government 
upon each other effective counterattack 
realized against the communist conspiracy. 


The output The Bookmailer, relatively new pub- 
lishing house, has been qualitatively outstanding and 
Morris’ volume excellent choice continue the 
trend. For students and general readers this concise 
study bound alarmingly attractive. 


Francis Gannon, Ph.D. 


McCorkle, Lloyd W., with Albert Elias 


and Lovell Bixby 
The Highfields Story 
Holt. Feb. 10,1958. 182p. $3.50. 


Highfields residential treatment center for about 
boys, set the former Lindbergh home Hope- 
well, New Jersey. Its objective rehabilitation 
means guided group interaction sessions, from which 
experience the boys gain insight into the situations and 
personal experiences which contributed their de- 
linquency. The institution opened 1950, staffed 
seven persons. Boys came condition probation. 
There were guards walls; regulations were kept 
minimum. The period institutionalization has 
been kept four months. The boys work hours 
week, usually farm laborers nearby hospital, for 
which they receive $0.50 per day. Each day they take 
part the “guided group interaction sessions” which 
are essentially group psychotherapy. 

The present study based 317 admissions during 
the five-year period, 1950 1955. Comparison the 
results Highfields with the products other institu- 
tions for juveniles, shows higher rate success for 
Highfields. 

This book has quality which once asset and 
liability. laden with statistical data which have 
great significance for the professional person, but which 
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will utterly confusing for the layman. This reviewer 
feels much better job could have been done for pre- 
senting this material form less calculated im- 
press other professionals and more likely under- 
stood the intelligent layman. That would not mean 
sacrificing betraying scientific methods; might 
mean convincing the taxpaying public and their legis- 
latures appropriate funds for more such studies and 


institutions. 
John Baldi, 
University Scranton 


Hahn, Emily Kissing Cousins 
Doubleday. Feb. 27,1958. 167p. $3.00. 

Kissing Cousins will come something surprise 
readers who think Emily Hahn terms China, 
because her new book far cry from the best sellers 
Chiang Kai-shek and Hong Kong Holiday. Since leav- 
ing China with her British husband 1945 Miss Hahn 
has been living England. Although she retains her 
American citizenship, her children have dual national- 
ity and when they come age will have choose 
between America and England. Emily had simply 
assumed her daughters would prefer her nationality 
until she suddenly realized that Carola (14) and 
Amanda (7) had little interest things Ameri- 
can, far they were concerned was England all 
the way. For Emily, realize was act! Carola and 
Amanda soon found themselves winging across the 
Atlantic order spend the summer their mother’s 
native land. 


Kissing Cousins examines the attitudes 
British youngsters suddenly exposed the “American 
Way” and urged their eager parent run the 
gamut from milk-shakes motels—aided and abetted 
innumerable relatives. Althongh Winnetka, Illinois, 
“home” for the large, sprawling Hahn family, small 
segments the clan are based such outposts 
New York, Milwaukee, Denver, and Biloxi—and Emily 
insists the children touch all bases! Miss Hahn’s ac- 
count her own and her bewildered innocents reac- 
tions the country she left some twenty years before 
written with honesty, wit, and wonderful perception. 
When seven year old Amanda refuses new dress and 
stops her mother cold the middle spending 
spreé with: don’t need another dress, mother. I’m 
quite content with what have, thank basic 
difference between the British and Americans sharp- 
delineated. make virtue possessions while 
they make virtue doing without. Again, Miss 
Hahn more than little envious she contrasts the 
freedom enjoyed British and American women—in 
England it’s man’s world and nonsense about it! 
The book reflects the writer’s skill and style and be- 
tween chuckles the reader finds himself thoughtfully 
re-evaluating many his attitudes. Things long 
taken for granted suddenly assume their original lustre 
and meaning—hot-dogs, super-markets, motels, Chi- 
cago’s Outer Drive, Colorado’s majestic scenery, and 
our casual democratic life. the blasé reader 
apt glow bit when the youngsters finally succumb 
their mother’s homeland and the reserved Carola 
expresses the hope she “will fail for Oxford and come 
America for her University.” 


miss most enjoyable time you by-pass it. 


Sister Gregory, 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


Carmelite Nun The Nun’s Answer 
Regnery. Feb. 174p. $3.50. 
This book was printed England and published the 
United States. begins with time table the Car. 
melite life, followed glossary terms some 
which are peculiar the Carmelite order. The actual 
book made series entries diary-like form 
beginning October 26, 1951, and ending 
ber 24, 1956. There are, you would say, five characters 
included the story: the priest called Monsignor; the 
the book who never further identified; the 
Superior the convent who always called “Our 
Mother”; Amanda, young Sister; and the group 
outside sisters, externs, with whom the the book 
lived for about year before she entered Carmel. 
Actually, this book seems the story the 
ing vocation, from decided hesitation the days 
before one even accepts the fact that she has religious 
vocation down the minutes before the profession day 
which one still wonders this really the life for 
her. Opportunities are made the book talk 
prayer, the life contemplation, the place suffering 
life, the part played the will putting the 
Christ life, and the differences between the active and 
contemplative life. Mention also made masters 
the spiritual life, like Master Eckhart; books which 
treat the spiritual life, such Marcelle 
St. Teresa Avila, Thomas Merton’s Sign Jonas, 
and Julius Tyciak’s Life Christ. 
And yet all this just doesn’t the thing which 
excellently written book the subject the 
religious life Sister should isn’t that there 
humor the book, isn’t that there realistic 
facing problems the religious life. There all 
that, but somehow feel that though this Carmelite 
nun may not have failed grasp the essence life 
religion, she failed communicating the essence 
the religious life. 
This brings the second part criticism, 
which has with the mechanics the writing 
the book. the first place, would have omitted both 
the time table and the glossary, since feel that they 
are very formidable the beginning the book and 
that the information conveyed either both might 
well told incidentally one reads the story. 
ly, think the device through which the life the 
Sister followed for period five years bit 
obvious and quite bit strained. The book which 
she records her private thoughts given her just 
before she decides leave home for the religious life. 
“The book was fat with thin Indian paper leaves and real 
leather cover, and perforated pages that you write 
anything regrettable, you can remove unperceived the next 
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“Write truthfully, just when you have something say and 
legitimate time say And you ever really need 
help; you ever believe that the funk justified, send what 
you have written me, and promise that will see you 


through.” 


And she took the fat book with the Indian paper 
leaves with her the community, and she wrote faith- 
fully her diary, not day after day, but feast day after 
feast day, until about midway the year 1952, find 
this entry: 


went upstairs and sat down little table with your 
brown book open before me, and was not very long before 
heard you go. dear Monsignor: this particular 
says good-by you now for ever. Whether you will 
ever meet, these pages, another altogether, slowly 
fashioned God and time and pain into something 
someone you never know, cannot tell. Only God holds 
the answer that question, and must await it. But 
ever doubt, and you get these leaves yours read, 
will mean that asking you tell what that an- 
swer is. For surely these pages will never reach you 
know the answer myself.” (p. 79). 

The good-by the good-by the life outside, with the 

outside sisters, for soon after that, the Carmelite nun 


really entered the enclosure. 


The book ends the day before her profession when she 
still not perfectly sure that this really what she 
wants do, when she answers Our Mother’s question 
about being perfectly happy, “No, not perfectly. 
Mother suggests that she have talk with Monsignor. 
“And then, course, came me. The book: the book 
you had lent me. Was not this exactly the sort occasion 
had both foreseen that autumn afternoon five years ago 
when sat talking the fire and you got find for 
me? told Our Mother all about the book and why you 
had lent me.” 
And that day she sent off. The last entry reads, 
“Today there came long letter from Monsignor. But 
has not returned book.” 


This not first book this author. The jacket 
blurb calls “well-written, very witty, and wholly 
delightful new book,” book which will “undoubtedly 
revelation” those readers acquainted only with 
‘Nuns’ stories’ about those who left.” agree, 
revelation, and does leave you with good taste 
your mouth, but still waiting for that book which 
will really tell, without dramatics, the story living 
not just finding one. this book, one 
place, think the Sister who wrote put her finger 
the subject the book I’d like see written. She 
says, “This the secret vocation, four words. 
ismy someone only could write book which 
would show the religious life life, something lived 
for twenty-four hours day matter what one 
doing—that book, think, would really sequel 
this and best seller. 
Sister Mary William, Ph.D. 


Trochu, Francis Saint Bernadette Soubirous 
Pantheon. Feb. 11,1958. 400p. $4.95. 


The readers the New World, the official Catholic 
Paper the Archdiocese Chicago and the Diocese 
Joliet, found much about Lourdes the issue 
February learned that His Eminence Pierre 
Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop Lyons and former 
Bishop Tarbes and Lourdes, had presided the 
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centennial year’s opening services. One hundred years 
ago, February 11, 1858, Saint Bernadette Soubirous, 
then fourteen year old girl, was blessed with vision, 
apparition, usually termed, the Blessed 
Virgin. This year, therefore, the centennial year 
the apparitions, eighteen all, vouchsafed the little 
girl who lived the village Lourdes southwestern 
Franch. Today church being built there that will 
hold 20,000 people and that will cost five million dol- 
lars. This being done because assumed that the 
present church will unable accommodate the 
million pilgrims expected this year Lourdes, 
where innumerable miracles have been observed. 


Why the world concerned with what happened 
simple little French girl one hundred years ago? 
Why did Pius XI, December 1933, solemnly state 
that “We define and declare the Blessed Marie-Bernard 
Soubirous Saint, and enroll her the catalogue 
Saints, ordaining that her memory shall piously 
celebrated the Universal Church April 16th 
each year, the day her birth Heaven”? 


The book written Monsignor Francis Trochu and 
translated from the French the Reverend John 
Joyce, S.J., successful effort answer those ques- 
tions. The reader who knows little about Saint Berna- 
dette Soubirous will learn much from it; those who 
know least part the story her life will learn 
many details not previously revealed. They will read 
many letters actually written the saint; they will 
know how human she was; they will know how fright- 
ened and depressed she was times; they will learn 
what others thought her; they will learn how humbly 
she lived and how painful were the closing tragic 
months her life. 


The book written with the restraint and dignity that 
the subject deserves. time becomes either 
sentimental maudlin. The child Bernadette pre- 
sented normal child, living normal life the 
village Lourdes. Her parents were poor. Feb- 
ruary 11, 1858, when out looking for firewood with two 
other children, she and she alone was vouchsafed the 
vision the Blessed Virgin. There were eighteen 
such apparitions all. Most the clergy the 
vicinity were unwilling believe her first; the same 
was true many the neighbors. Finally, however, 
January 18, 1862 Bishop Laurence publicly declared 
that believed that “Mary the Immaculate, Mother 
God, did truly appear Bernadette Soubirous 
the 11th day February, 1858 the grotto 
Massabielle, near the town Lourdes authorize 
our diocese the veneration Our Lady the Grotto 


But many difficult years still lay ahead Bernadette. 
After spending some time student with the Sisters 
Charity and Christian Instruction the Lourdes 
Hospice, she entered the religious life with the Sisters 
Nevers. There she suffered much from the criti- 
cisms the Mistress Novices and other superiors, 
who considered her “good for nothing.” Added this 
was the fact that she suffered recurrent attacks 
asthma. more apparitions were vouchsafed her. 
malignant tumor destroyed the bone structure her 
right knee and then spread other parts her body. 
She suffered terribly and constantly the final months 
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her life, before she went home God April 16, 
1879. The utter simplicity with which the story 
this saint told will perhaps make lasting impression 
you, hope has upon me. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Trouncer, Margaret 
Saint Bernadette: The Child and the Nun 
Sheed Ward. Feb. 12,1958. 248p. $3.75. 


has been century now since Our Lady appeared 
before Bernadette Soubirous, miller’s daughter and 
“ignorant” product poverty, announce the 
world: the Immaculate Conception.” 


her current book, Margaret Trouncer has done 
excellent job sifting. She has written competent, 
somewhat plodding, story, all which seems have 
been carefully researched and edited. Among Catho- 
lics, should popular biography, only because 
this year the centennary observance the Lourdes 
apparitions. 

Evaluated the grounds intent and reverence 
its subject, the book one thing. Approached from 
literary reportorial standpoint, quite another. 
Its intentions are beyond reproach. And Mrs. Trouncer 
projects obvious respect and love for her subject. 


More than half the book devoted Bernadette’s 
life Lourdes. Despite the effort the author seems 
have put into the collection anecdote, description 
and family association, oddly disorganized and 
ineffectual patchwork. are given glimpses Fran- 
cois and Louise Soubirous and Bernadette’s sister, Toin- 
ette and her two brothers, Jean-Marie and Justin. But 
they are only shifting observations: “The baby, Justin, 
aegd sixteen months and very sweet with his golden 
curls, was asleep Bernadette’s lap.” now they 
were going back Lourdes crowd into single room 
hovel owned rapacious-looking individual 
called Soubies-Pela.” 

These are not isolated examples the awkward liter- 
ary style which Mrs. Trouncer uses estabilsh (1) 
sympathy (2) antipathy. The practice occurs time 
and again and, the final analysis, must share the 
burden the flaw which mars this book: the author’s 
literary compulsion “label” things and persons either 
“black” “white.” one case, least, (her discus- 
sion Mother Marie-Therese Vauzou, the novice mis- 
tress Nevers convent), rips apart the whole fabric 
her narrative. Here Mrs. Trouncer faced with 
the difficult task telling us, first, that Mother Marie- 
Therese was tender nun enormous devotion, enor- 
mously loved the sisters under her despite her 
severity matters rules. Then, few short pages 
later, Mrs. Trouncer tells us, (attempting pave the 
way for the novice mistress’ new role Bernadette’s 
chief tormenter Nevers), that “Mére Vauzou, true, 
was kind those who pleased her, but unfortunately 
she wanted loved return; she imagined that 
Bernadette did not appreciate love her and she felt 
wounded, then offended and finally angry 

From this point onward, Mrs. Trouncer finds little that 
kind and gentle say about Mother Marie-Therese. 


Trouncer Vann Graham 


SELLERs 


She has, however, documented with slight care the 
determined work which went into the woman’s 
sion make Bernadette forget 
tion and actual fact, least—the grotto which Oy; 
Lady has appeared. not, there was 
foundation for the action the novice mistress had taken, 
This “life” unfinished job writing. While 
can recommended everyone, the definitive volume 
Bernadette Soubirous, the grain wheat 
mill, must still written. 


Randolph, 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Vann, Gerald, O.P., and Meagher, 
The Temptations Christ 
Sheed Ward. Jan. 29,1958. 127p. $2.75. 


The message this book that Christ, our 
experienced temptation. Therefore, shouldn’t 
surprised that are tempted for, Christ Himself 
told us, the servant not greater than the 
After His baptism, Christ went into the desert for 
forty day fatigued and hungry, Christ stood 
Satan and resisted three his temptations. 
Christ gave glory God going “from His baptism 


Satan first taunted Christ suggesting that tum 
the desert stones into bread assuage His hunger. 
Christ’s reply has become classic for those who 
the temptation turn from spiritual things embrace 
the material. “Not bread alone does man live, but 
every word that proceeds from the mouth God.” 


Undaunted his first defeat, Satan takes Christ toa 
high tower the temple and suggests that throw 
Himself off. The idea that the angels will keep 
Christ from hurting Himself and the people around the 
temple will marvel Christ. The subtle temptation 
wherever religion and holy laity gather. 


The third temptation—to possess the world—was the 
last straw for Christ. sent Satan scurrying back 
hell His curt How quick are Catholics 
shut out worldly gain business and social life? 


The authors note that “the occupational disease 
some modern Catholics whitewashing.” Who can 
convince them their Perhaps Fathers Vann 
and Meagher can. These moderns grasp for everything 
else. Why not slip copy The Temptations 
Christ into their outstretched illustrated 
quotations from Sacred Scripture and the ascetic 
writers, the book was written for them—and for you. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap., 


St. Lawrence Seminary, 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin 


Graham, Dom Aelfred 
Christian Thought and Action 
Harcourt, Brace. Jan. 29,1958. 241p. $5.00. 


not easy task characterize book consisting 
primarily essays, written various times and 
diverse audiences. The unity achieved under such 
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dependent considerable degree upon 
the underlying philosophy the author. appears 
have unique insight into the themes covered, readers 
will find each lecture searchlight illuminating unsus- 
aspects the subjects. 

Such the case with Dom Aelfred. The picture that 
through the written word is, beyond dobut, that 
priest unusual kindness and uncommon insight 
into human nature. Only such man could chart 
well the pitfalls that beset the ascetic—the dangers 
mistaken emphasis, good things done the wrong way, 
failure understand the delicate relationships be- 
nautral and supernatural. 

The central theme true religion love God made 
most intense complete selflessness. Expressed suc- 
this but truism known every beginner 
the spiritual life. What unusual Dom Aelfred’s 
analysis the discernment self matters where 
seems thoroughly concealed. The reader who 
his virtue may somewhat deflated 
these pages; the sinner likely come away encour- 
aged. 

Attitudes that befit true Christian his spiritual life 
have their relevance the fields social and political 
must oppose Communism, but for the right 
reasons. Communists have passionate, although 
perverted, sense justice, certainly cannot less 
inclined promote social reform. likewise our 
attitudes toward democracy, education, and similar 
problems the day are affected our grasp Chris- 
tian principles. 

The author covers wide range topics, even dipping 
into such abstruse subjects existentialism. each 
case, the urbane and enlightening touch makes the 
rewarding reading. With the season Lent 
upon us, readers will profit especially from the spiritual 
insights contained these penetrating pages. 


John Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, 


Everest, Frank (as told John 
The Fastest Man Alive 


Dutton. Feb. 253p. $4.00. 


This tight little volume which does its job well. 
July, 1956, Lt. Col. Frank Everest, became 
“The Fastest Man Alive” piloting Bell X-2 air- 
craft over 1900 miles per hour. This his story, factual 
and absorbing. Mixed with scientific information are 
the personal reactions human being spinning 
such speeds high altitudes. these days space 
this book opportune. John Guenther whom Lt. 
Col. Everest has told his story deserves special credit. 


After introductory note scientific terms and 
opening chapter which plunges into the middle 
supersonic flight, the author brings back his child- 
ood and allows follow him chronologically. Col. 
Everest was born Northern West Virginia. was 
average student with normal habits. From the 
earliest years possessed urge fast. His 
vocation was clear: fly airplanes. His determination, 
characteristic his life, won him pilot’s training 
and induction into the Air Force. Chapter III his 
book thrilling with its history combat experience 


Everest Valois 
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World War Il. After combat missions, the war 
Italy ended for him and was returned the 
United States. After some time this country Col. 
Everest volunteered for the Asian theatre war and 
while attempting sink Japanese boat was hit and 
forced jump safety. was captured and im- 
prisoned for the remaining few months the war. 
After the war his was steady struggle toward the 
fulfillment his life’s dream—to test pilot and 
travel great speeds. 


This book puts the layman into the cockpit super- 
sonic flight. should interest most and can ap- 


proved for all readers. 
Eugene Linehan, 
Chaptico, Maryland 


Valois, Ninette Come Dance With 
World. Feb. 254p. $6.00. 


The record this journey from the quiet Irish country- 
side her childhood world fame Director the 
Royal Ballets and the Royal Ballet School, makes fasci- 
nating reading. 

Many years ago Ninette deValois dreamed impos- 
sible dream. courage, perseverance, and dedica- 
tion she made the dream come true. English ballet, 
laughed not too long ago, ranks today one the 
first companies the world. Thanks the genius 
this remarkable woman. 

Dame Ninette looks backwards and with warmth, 
humor and keen eye discusses intelligently and well 
the people, places and events her past. She takes 
from her first Irish Jig her dancing class Eng- 
land. The discovery these wasted “fancy dancing 
years” inspired her with the decision train for 
career the theatre. She toured the music halls 
children’s show, and made her first appearance 
London principal dancer Christmas pantomime. 
Shortly before she was twenty-one she was engaged 
premiere danseuse for the International Opera Season 
Covent Garden. Studying this time with Cec- 
chetti, she met the famous dancers her day his 
studio. She joined the Massine-Lopokova company 
and their recommendation was invited Diaghilev 
join his Ballet Russe Paris. She gained priceless 
experience, not only dancing, but the traditions, 
culture and theatre sense the fabulous Russians. 
Two years later she left start work the formation 
British company. 

Opening ballet school London, became 
member the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, and man- 
aged introduced Lilian Baylis the Old Vic. 
Her nervous yet determined interview with Miss Baylis 
ended contract teach the drama students, ar- 
range choreography for the Opera ballet and appear 
Prima Ballerina. The promise the rebuilding 
Sadlers Wells was dangled before her eyes. 

this already difficult schedule she added trips 
Dublin’s famous Abbey Theatre. kindly anec- 
dotes Yeats, Lennox Robinson and the wonderful 
audience bring amused chuckles and happy picture 
Ireland and the Irish and out the theatre. 


The reopening Sadlers Wells Theatre 1931 was 


the start the dream coming true. Realizing she 
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could arrive something permanent with theatre 
school Dame Ninette cancelled all other theatrical 
commitments and moved her students the theatre 
nucleus ballet company. From opera ballets 
occasional complete evenings ballet with guest 
artists added, the company enlarged rapidly gaining 
recognition. 

follow the growth the young company, inter- 
rupted the war years, but always managing carry 
on, and somehow get better. share their trips 
abroad, the triumphant tours America, and their 
twenty-fifth year the granting the Royal Charter. 
inspiring story great achievement. 


This book beautifully written personal history 
which memorable portraits famous people the 
ballet and theatre world come glowingly alive. The 
shy little Irish girl has recounted her rich and reward- 
ing career with wit, candor and perception. 


Constance Reynolds, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Noble, John 


was Slave Russia: American Tells 

His Story 
Devin-Adair. Feb. 24,1958. 183p. $3.75. 
Back 1937 read first stories Soviet prisons 
and methods. Speak for the Silent and Escape from 
the Soviets were the first titles. The authors and pub- 
lishers have forgotten, but John Noble indicates that 
the Soviet system has not changed essentially. the 
object Soviet apprehension Russian or, this 
case, American citizen, once Soviet clutches, the 
routine prison, isolation, semi-starvation, and slave 
labor seldom varies. Others may claim that, “Things 
have changed!” forty years. Yet substitute new 
names and dates, and the new prisoner retraces the 
odyssey the old. 
Dresden, Germany, was “liberated” the Red Army 
toward the end World War The Noble family, 
Americans interned Germany, believed the Stars- 
and-Stripes their gate would protect them from the 
Red “liberators.” did not. warning 
reasons, John Noble and his father began the Soviet 
ritual arrest, condemnation without trial and finally 
Vorkuta, the Siberian slave labor camp, without friends, 
without respite and almost without hope. But free- 
dom not pipe dream. Ingenuity born despera- 
tion smuggled post card out Vorkuta. set off 
chain reaction. Not only was John Noble finally freed, 
but was also fattened, fitted out, and even feted 
prove that the imprisonment and torture were “nothing 
personal”; humans were regularly arrested “political 
offenders” protect “the regime the people,” (or 
someone’s individual interests; who cared?) 


Was Slave Russia tells vividly, but simply and 
personally the story ten years lost Communism. 
Twenty million others could write similar tale. The 
implications, however, are would 
have been John Noble’s thoughts,—and what are the 
thoughts those left behind Vorkuta,—had 
read the wall newspaper that the United States, the 
perennial symbol freedom and hope, had concluded 
agreement cultural exchanges with the Soviet 
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government? Seen the stark light the prison 
the frozen tundra, must indeed look discouraging 
the victims endless interrogations, vile 
tions, and inhuman treatment, the calligraphy 
“capitulation,” for they read while digging their de. 
manding quota coal under the “cultured” 
the guns the “cultured” police, who their way 
are promoting the cause “world peace.” 


John Jaskievicz, S.J., Director, 

Institute Contemporary Russian 
Studies, 

Fordham University, New York 


Cousins, Norman (Editor) 
March’s Thesaurus Dictionary 
Hanover House. Feb. 6,1958. 1240p. $9.75. 


One the most valuable reference works for the 
standard reference library was March’s Thesaurus Dic. 
tionary, which for the past several years has been out 
print and almost unobtainable. Francis Andrew 
March and his son, Francis, Jr., based their fifteen-year 
work the famous Roget’s Thesaurus, which Dr. 
March acknowledged historic contribution 
lexicography, but which had been difficult use 
its original index-plus-category system. later 
visions the Roget Thesaurus along dictionary lines 
listing the categories and references alphabetically are 
nowhere near comprehensive and clear they are 
the March work. This new edition, handsomely 
printed and bound for withstanding. constant use, has 
been prepared under the editorial supervision Nor 
man Cousins, boasts fifty-page supplement prepared 
Goodwin, listing new words introduced since 
the original and keyed for use with the monumental 
original work. Clarence Barnhart, himself dis 
tinguished lexicographer identified with the American 
College Dictionary and the several shorter 
Thorndyke Dictionaries, contributes 
Every library will want put this up-to-the-age edition 
its ready reference shelves and anyone who works 
with words, from philologists ad-writers and 
dinner speakers will find invaluable aid. 


POCKET PRINT AND REPRINT 
Upper-bracket Paperbacks: 


Doubleday’s Image and Anchor series continue offer 
some the most interesting fare the paperback 
field. The printing job excellent. St. 
The City God, translated the late Walsh, 
and Zema, S.J., with Grace Monahan, 
O.S.U., and Daniel Homan, has been edited this 
abridged form Vernon Bourke, who also includes 
condensation Etienne Gilson’s introduction this 
translation published originally about ten years ago 
the Fathers the Church series, (D-59, $1.45; 
This excellent book for all thoughtful Christians 
work the late Sheia Kaye-Smith, (D-60, $0.65; 
Cana Forever Charles Hugo Doyle popular 
and sound colume counsel dating, courtship 
marriage, (D-62, $0.75; IIa), recommended 
agers and adults Edited Philip Caraman, 
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and Ourselves, (D-61, $0.95; I), collection 
brief but bright biographies such saints Boni- 
face, Gregory Tours, Hugh Lincoln, Nicholas von 
each different author, e.g., Vincent Cronin, 
Watkins, Strauss, al. Fine family reading 
Allison Peers has translated, edited and pro- 
introduction St. John the Cross Ascent 
Mount Carmel, (D-63, $1.25; IIa), classic guide 
mystical prayer and ascetic life Christopher Daw- 


Religion and the Rise Western Culture, (D-64, 
Reynolds, (D-6. $0.95; I), excellent piece biog- 
accurate and inspiring. Would make good 
family reading. 
jacques Barzun’s Darwin, Marx, Wagner, (Anchor 127, 
Ila), first appeared 1942 and study the 
social and artistic revolutions the 19th 
entury and their effect the 20th Van Wyck 
out Brooks’ America’s Coming Age, (A-129, $0.95; I), 
ndrew three essays from 1915, 1918, 1921 respec- 
n-year tively and good companion piece the five-volume 
French Poetry from Nerval Valery English Trans- 
use lation edited Angel Flores, (A-134, $1.45; 
ter covers over hundred years, 1825-1945, translations 
various hands. French poets represented include 
are Nerval, Baudelaire, Corbiere, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mal- 
are lamé, Forgue, Apollinaire, Valery. The French 
texts are printed from pp. 289-443, followed 
has bibliography. Excellent job. 
from Knopf’s Vintage Books, equally distinguished 
reprints with the special attention given 
paper, printing and binding characteristic all the 
Knopf products, come half-dozen new titles: Robert 
Graves’ The White Goddess, (K-56, $1.25; 
“amended and enlarged edition” the 1948 original 
which subtitled “An Historical Grammar Poetical 
adition Myth,” reflects Mr. Graves’ peculiar with 
magic and antipathy Christianity, which considers 
merely variant pagan myths Maud Bodkin’s 
Archetypal Patterns Poetry, (K-57, $1.25; 
studies imagination” heavily Freudish 
and represents one more reason why less real poetry 
than studies poets and poetic experience. 
James Farrell has selected and written 
offer introduction Mencken’s Prejudices, (K-58, 
which show the Baltimore behemoth’s skill 
words and his delightful times demonic dis- 
Walsh, almost everything Malcom Lowry’s 1947 
nahan, Under the Volcano, (K-59, $1.25; IIb), dis- 
this style and Carl Becker’s study 
ofthe background and the drafting The Declaration 
this Independence, (K-60, $1.25; I), first appeared 
ago and republished from the original plates with 
introduction its author. Recommended for 
the Forster’s Where Angels Fear Tread, (K-61, 
first appeared 1920 and has been long 
Op. 
The Grosset Dunlap Universal Library, which repre- 
“nts smply paperback reprint books original, not 


size, add four titles: The Star novel 
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about Galileo Galilei and his times the Hungarian 
author Zsolt Harsanyi, (UL-33, $1.25; 
Freud and His Time Fritz Wittels, (UL-34, $1.25; 
study the grandfather psychoanalysis which 
was first published 1939 and remains 
Primitive Religion, Robert Lowie, reports some 
the superstitions and practices American Indians, 
Polynesians, and other primitive people; dates from 
1924, (UL-35, $1.25; Francis Steegmuller’s 
biography Maupassant Lion the Path, (UL-36, 
$1.45; IIb), good writing interesting subject. 
Mr. Steegmuller expert the field French litera- 
ture the late 19th century. 


The Constance Garnett translation Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment reprinted 472 close- 
type pages but still bargain, (Bantam F-1735, $0.50; 
Eight Great Comedies, edited Sylvan Bar- 
net, Morton Berman, and William Burto, (Mentor 
Great Tragedies. This volume includes The Clouds, 
Mandragola, Twelfth Night, The Importance Being 
Earnest, Uncle Yanya, and Arms and the Man; with 
essays comedy Chesterton, Dobree, Frye and 
Langer. Recommended college text with MD-195. 


Westerns: 


Cavalry Scout Dee Brown, (Pocketbook 3101, $0.25; 
I), first printing complicated tale lone 
survivor massacre who long pretended 
survivor Outlaw Breed Max Brand (Pocketbook 
1190, $0.25; I), was first published 1955; good fast 
story from dependable writer The Tough Texan 
Paul Lehman another first printing; tale 
Lance Meredith getting started ranching Texas 
and fighting off Mexican and Indian raiders, (Avon 
805, $0.25; Tough Country Frank Bonham 
another “first edition,” (Dell A-150, $0.25; I); card- 
sharp’s son framed, jailed, robbed and has fight 
back singlehanded for life and land Gunlock 
Wayne Overholser reprint 1956 original, (Dell 
972, $0.25; Norman Fox’s Stranger from Arizona, 
(Dell 969, $0.25; based his earlier story 
“Winchester Cut,” villain double crossed the 
killer hired Evan Evans’ Outlaw’s Code 
reprint 1954 text, the best old-west tradition 
high-flown fiction, (Bantam 1709, $0.25; 
Frank Gruber’s Tales Wells Fargo are familiar 
TViewers Monday nights, (Bantam 1726, $0.25; 
Fred Gipson’s Cowhand, (Bantam F-1749, $0.50; 
I), more authentic than any dozen cowboy stories 
and illustrated here with drawing Carl 
Add Stewart Edward White’s The Long Rifle reprinted 
abridged version, (Dell D-126, $0.35; 
Dell D-147) Wagonmaster another novel based 
characters series, Wagon Train NBC; 
Robert Turner puts Seth Adams and Flint McCullough 
tracking down swindler, (Pocketbook 1196, $0.25; 
Also first printing Roe Richmond’s Lash 
Idaho, pretty much standard-brand gun-fighter stuff, 
(Permabook 3104, $0.25; Last Stake for Aspen 
Allan Vaughan Elston reprint Lippincott 
Western (Pocketbook 1191, $0.25; I). 


Mysteries: 


The Regatta Mystery collection nine Agatha 
Christie short stories, dating from the (Avon 
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T-220, $0.35; Rex Stout’s The Case the Red 
Box Nero Wolfe puzzler from 1936, (Avon T-216, 
$0.3; Leslie Charteris’ Featuring the Saint, 
(Avon 803, $0.25; does two longer-than 
short stories, “The Logical Adventure” and “The 
Wonderful War” Three John Evans’ tough- 
talking murder mysteries featuring the astute Paul Pine 
and dating from the are reprinted Bantam: 
Halo Brass, $0.25; IIb) Halo Blood, 
$0.25; IIb) Halo for Satan, (1729, $0.25; 
IIb); needless say none the characters any 
the stories could get real halo Dell re-reprints 
two Agatha Christie’s: Sad Cypress, (D-217, $0.35; 
I), now No. the Dell Great Mystery Library 
and Witness for the Prosecution, nine short 
formerly #855; now (Dell D-218, $0.35; Also 
from Dell are George Coxe’s Focus Murder, 
(970, $0.25; with photographer-detective Kent 
Murdock doing the track-down and The 
Died Dancing, Kelley Roos, (968, $0.25; IIb) 
Blackmail, Inc., Robert Kyle, (A-155, $0.25; 
first printing tale about slander sheets and private- 
eye Ben Gates Helen Neilsen’s Seven Days Before 
originally titled “Borrow the Night,” (971, $0.25; 
Whit Masterson’s Touch Evil was Badge 
Evil when reviewed here Mar. 1946, (Bantam 
(A-1699, $0.35; IIa) William McGivern’s Night 
Extra explores crooked politics leading murder and 
frame-up, (Pocketbook 1193, $0.25; IIa) Leslie 
Charteris’ The Saint Around the World gathers to- 
gether six episodes, (Permabook 3103, $0.25; cf. 
vol. 16, 327) Erle Stanley Gardner’s The Case 
the Empty Tin, (Pocketbook C-284, $0.35; I), 
re-reprint 1941 original pocketprint 1949. 


General Fiction: 


Alistair MacLean’s The Guns Navarone, (Perma- 
book M-4087, $0.35; cf. Best Sellers vol. 16, 395), 
good Powers’ The Prince Dark- 
ness, fine collection short stories (Image 65, $0.85; 
IIa, cf. vol. 69) Louis Auchincloss’ The Great 
World and Timothy Colt, (Bantam F-172, $0.50; IIb, 
cf. vol. 16, 305) Charles Mercer’s Rachel Cade, 
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(Bantam F-1723, $0.50; cf. vol. 16, 213) 
Captain Rosamund Marshall, (Bantam 
A-1724, $0.35; buccaneers and corsairs 
with usual wench complications harles Einstein’s 
Time All, novelization the Playhouse 
drama about plane that disappears, 
$0.35; Ila) Re-reprinted Francis Yeats-Brown’s 
Lives Bengal Lancer, popular since 1930, (Bantam 
Daughters, $0. 35; IIb, cf. vol. 16, 237) 
Stephen Longstreet’s The Promoters (C-290, $0.35; 
cf. vol. 17, 54) Twilight for the Gods 
Gann, $0. 35; IIa, cf. vol. 16, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’ The Marble Faun, (Pocket 
Library 58, $0.35; I). 
Non-fiction: 
Lincoln Civil War “profile and history” 
edited Courtlandt Canby from many recent and 
classic books the subject; this first printing and 
reads well, (Dell LC-108, $0.50; I). Tobruk 
the the story raid Rommel’s HQ, 
(Avon T-215, $0.35; Constantine Fitzgibbon’s 
book July has been ‘much abridged and retitled 
Officer’s Plot Kill Hitler, (Avon T-222, $0.35; cf. 
hackie’s reports reflections people the back 
seat, James Maresca, (Bantam 1756, $0.25; Ila); 
Hamlet William Shakespeare another addition 
the Folger Library Series edited Louis Wright 
and Virginia Freund, (Pocket Library 64, $0.35; IIa) 
James Keller’s Make Each Day Count, (Dell 
$0.50; I), handy page-a-day short meditative essay 
for every day the year Dell also has issued 
Catholic Prayer Book, edited Dale Francis, with 
introduction Thomas Merton, ($0.50; the 
first what probably will series, Dell reprints 
reports such topics African Pygmies, The End 
the World, American Indian History, Ants, etc., under 
the title Panorama: The Laurel Review, (LC-107, $0.50; 
Don Whitehead’s best-selling The Story 
(GC-45, $0.50; cf. vol. 16, 356). 
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